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THE BLUEBIRD. 
BY JOBL BENTON 
PRAVE bluebird on the apple-bough, 
) Plumed in a coat cut from the sky, 
The myrmidons of winter now 
Before thy matchless music fly. 


Thy liquid notes’ sweet flute-like spell 
Transfigures every twig and tree, 
For thou hast happy tales to tell 
Of lands washed by some Southern sea. 
Thine only is that marvellous trill 
So jubilantly warbled o’er, 
Who hears it once, must hear it still 
In memory for evermore. 


Lost Edens centuries ago 
Once listened to this magic voice. 
Ob, what were March without its flow? 
Or spring, if thou didst not rejoice? 


The south wind leaves its summer sky, 
And flowers to love and nature dear, 
Rise up to greet the passer-by 
When once ‘tis told that thou art here. 


For thee no pangs of sad regret, 

No sorrows come. Joy fills thy scope. 
With heart upon new summers set, 

Thou singest the undying song of Hope. 


A bound volume of HARPER'S WEEKLY ts the 
best existing tllustrated history of the year... . 
Whatever ts new and notable in the doings of 
nations, individuals, armies, and navies, the arts 
and sciences, the amusement world, is here men- 
tioned and pictured, yet all this ts but a part of 
the paper's scope, for tt is a literary and political 
journal as well, contains several novels, hundreds 
of stories, sketches, and poems, and a mass of edt- 
torial matter which commands attention through- 
out the land. It should be in the library of every 
man who wishes to preserve a record of the world's 
progress and to refresh his mind about the course 
of men and affairs.—N. Y. Herald, Feb. 14, 1892. 
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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a rariety of full-sized putterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of Early Spring Costumes and Wrappings ; 
Young Girls’ Gowns and Jackets ; Work Patterns, etc., etc 


** Bird-Lore,” by Otrve Taorne Munuer, a series of 
practical papers on the care of pet birds, is begun in this num 
ber of the BAZAR 


SPRING IN THE AIR. 

gooey winter still lingers, and occasionally 

asserts himself by vociferous demonstrations— 
augry winds rushing fiercely from the north, furious 
storms hurtling from a leaden sky, or snows blotting 
out the horizon, and sheathing all familiar things in 
an opaque coverlid—there is to-day a sense of spring 
in the air. Every morning brings nearer and nearer 
the miracie-play of nature, when transformation 
scenes will shift in swift change of light and shad- 
ow before our rejoicing eyes. Every starry night 
is a step in the pageant, which even now is beginning 
its triumphant advance. 

That spring has followed winter every year in 
every life, that it is as fixed a fact as the sun in the 
firmament, detracts nothing from our enjoyment 
of its return. The dear days, reluctant but gracious, 
when March will cease to blow his bugles of chal- 
lenge, and pipe some soft bewitching notes, the April 
shimmer through the young leaves, golden green, 
the plashing of the brook swollen with the abundant 
showers, the wonderful world of blossoms, when 
earth wears a bridal veil, and heaven smiles in ben- 
ediction—we have known these before, and we greet 
them: with the gladness of an unswerving affection. 
Mrs. Whitney spoke for each of us when she said, 
“God doth not send us strange flowers every year; 

When the spring winds blow through the pleasant places, 

The same dear things will lift the same sweet faces, 

The violet will be here!” 

As the sap stirs in the trees, and the grasses creep 
greenly over the hills, some old instinct of vitality 
thrills in us; we may be weary, work-worn, ill, 
discouraged ; we may have lost our morale, and 
life and fortune may have treated us hardly; pecul- 
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iar trials may have exercised our faith; hope may 
have flickered like a lamp in a gusty corridor; it 
may even seem that all things are against us—but 
we are, after all, blessedly elastic, and there is that 
in us which responds to the kiss of the old earth 
mother. Nature lays a caressing hand on the shoul- 
der, and the feeblest pulses arouse from their slug- 
gishness. We shake off dulness and torpor. We 
grow young again, as the face of the land and the 
face of the sky are renewed before our eyes. 

Spring in the air! “I want to do something 
giddy!” exclaimed a staid matron the other day. 
‘*T want to break away from my duty, and go off 
and have a good time.” Truth to tell, this wish of 
the woman who had been diligeut in fulfilment of 
duty for weeks and months expressed a very natural 
and justifiable want. There is a time to dance, says 
the best of books. There is a time when to take an 
excursion away from the ordinary into the extraor- 
dinary is a manifest bit of common-sense. The trip 
to Florida or the Bermudas, if one can; the jaunt to 
Old Point Comfort or the Windward Islands. If 
this be impossible, then @ run across the State or the 
county and a visit to Aunt Melissa or Cousin Mary. 
If this too be out of the question, an hour in a pic- 
ture-gallery, or even a walk down the finest street 
of the nearest city, will help to gratify the desire to 
do something not quite in the daily order—the desire 
akin to that which sends the bluebird and the robin 
back to the old haunts after a winter's pilgrimage 
away. 

Spring that is so busy with the pussy-willow and 
the hepatica, the anemone and the snowdrop, in the 
country, has already adorned the counters of the 
great shops in town with the fabrics and the tints 
suggestive of summer use and open doors. Delicate 
lilacs, pinks and blues, cream white and pearl white, 
linens, muslins, tissues, embroideries, silks that shine 
and glisten like sea waves, crépes and clinging wools, 
have taken the places of the darker, richer, and 
heavier materials that befitted the rigors of the win- 
ter. The feminine heart is wooed by the endless dis- 
play of dainty and beautiful household goods, table- 
cloths spun for the banqueting hall of queens, sheets 
and pillow-slips fine enough for royalty. Here are 
mothers and daughters shopping for the trousseau of 
the June bride. There is a sweet, shy woman buy- 
ing exquisite laces and lawns, over which her needle 
will linger with pleasure as she dreams of a coming 
joy. 


Spring in theair! Yes, and in our souls. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 
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More than that—and this to Van Pennwyppe added dis- 
tinction to it all, to himself particularly —even votaries of 
the Great Mogul could now contradict him, an evidence of 


the stability of the new departures. So he, Van Pennwyppe, 
was now quite sure, for one, that the dinner dances had 
arisen in altogether a different way, Mr, McAllister having 
had in reality nothing to do with them. Indeed, the desire 
to prove this by his own records in the presence of the Pro- 
fessor this afternoon had most disastrous effects. 

That gentleman rose from his chair (Mrs. Van Twiller 
was happily called away), his back to the fire, one arm 
raised prrgeeeo the other, tightly clasped, pressed 
against the small of his back as if for additional support. 

**So you, Mr. Van Pennwyppe, you are cumenil le for 
this—the making one man’s reputation, the smudging of 
another, for so much a line; glorifying the little tag me 2 of 
life, and leaving the s untouched. If Mr. Pander- 
felt changes his cook, you give it half a column; or Mrs. 
Bartin buys another diamond for her coiffure, you discuss 
it for a week. 

‘** But for you, then, it would not have been possible for 
four hundred once sensible, level - headed Americans, born 
under a republic, with every page in its history a protest 
against social caste, to persuade themselves that they ure 
better or cleaner or more acceptable than the four hundred 
thousand living about them. But for you, then, no High 
Chamberlain of the pantry would have been created, but 
would have sat biting his thumb at a club window instead 
of setiing himself up as an arbiter of good taste and good 
y wsners, forgetting that charity and modesty form funda- 
mental parts. And now you talk of this great social Liebig 
extract, this four hundred -boiled down to one hundred 
and fifty. Bah! It’s enough to bring every patriot out of 
his grave.” . 

an Pennwyppe angered to the verge of an explosion, 

et made effort to remember enough of the Professor’s out- 

rst to use it in the new column next week—a column of 

opinions, discussions, and contradictions—on Mr. McAlilister’s 

latest. Mrs. Van Twiller, who had returned, looked aston- 

ished, but said, gently, ‘‘ Then do you admit no social dis- 
tinctions, Professor gers?” 

The Professor bit his lip, drew himself together; he felt he 
had overstepped the mark. Turning with great courtesy 
to Mrs. Van Twiller, he said, ‘*I admit nothing, my dear 
madam, except that in any society you would be queen.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
SILAS LAPHAM AND HIS GLOVES. 


= is no passage in the writings of Mr. Howells 
which apparently puzzles English critics more—though 
there are many pessages which puzzle them a great deal— 
than that which describes the perplexity and worry of his 
self-made man, Silas Lapham, over the question whether to 
wear gloves at a dinner party. The surprise of these critics 
is not altogether strange, since they have in England in the 
Prince of Wales a convenient offi who from time to time 
kindly settles all these little problems by his own example. 
In America there is no such easy solution through a well- 
defined authority. As a nation, we are perhaps irreverent, 
and even Mr. McAllister himself is sometimes mentioned 
with a certain levity of tone. Moreover, to the average 
travelling Englishman there is something a little incredible 
in our having any preference for one style of costume over 
another ; aa doubtless the unexpected flannel shirts in 
which our English visitors occasionly appear at a dinner 
party are not really exhibitions of rudeness, but proceed 
from a rather ineffectual attempt to fall in with the sup- 
posed habits of the region—as an Eastern “‘ tenderfoot” is 
sometimes recognized among the cowboys of the plains by 
a t excess of side-arms. It is also to be considered that 
every novelist is oddly supposed to be representing in each 
character his own ideal man, or at least an abstract type, 





Proressorn Properrs in his high- backed chair to-day 
looked the picture of content. He always did when 
both Mrs. Van Twiller and Miss Van Auken were sitting 
near him, and the arrival of other guests had brought 
no distractions. This content, however, I have sometimes 
been inclined to believe, had less to do with what was said 
to him than with a peculiar sense of comfort in it all. 
Clever women understand this in men of certain types, or in 
certain moods of men of any type. This was why, this after- 
noon—I understood that very well—when Professor Prod- 
gers, ene J a little forward in his chair, sat saying nothing, 
his spectacles beaming in the fire-light, these two friends 
talked gogether about many things, conscious of his pres- 
ence, waiting till something should interest or distract bim 
into reply, but addressing him no word directly. They 
touched upon many things--the last of the Edwin Arnold 
readings, and those by Mr. Smith and Mr. Page; the fair for 
the Actors’ Fund, over which great preparations are being 
made, and at which Miss Van Auken wished she were pro- 
fessional enough to hawefa table; and the concert for the 
blind at the Metropolitan Opera-house that night, with all the 
operatic stars on the programme. This led Miss Van Au- 
ken into telling that story of Mrs. Bartin’s offer of two thou- 
sand dollars a night for three nights to one of these tenors 
to sing at her house, an offer which was refused by a man 
who was yet graceful and gracious enough to sing unasked 
among his friends. 

None of these things won comment from the Professor. 
It was Van Pennwyppe’s arrival that aroused him to one 
sorrow and regret. f had seen Van Pennwyppe an hour 
before, so that I knew how full of interest life to him had 
suddenly become. He had always had, I think, an un- 
easy sense, for all the air he carried, that gathering social 
items for the Gentlewoman's Hour was not an occupation 
in itself that gained a man prestige. He had worked hard 
at it; we all could bear witness to that, as could many an 
uupleasant encounter, the memory of which gnawed often 
at his heart. But he had been like a man giving his life to 
the collecting of butterflies. There they were now, dry and 
dead on a series of pins; but they meant nothing to science, 
being arranged without system. Now a man had appeared 
—no wonder Van Pennwyppe took off his hat to Mr. Ward 
McAllister—who, out of the scattered records of social life, 
had made certain combinations and discoveries as a scientist 
would have evolved theories from dead butterflies. He had 
formulated knowledge, in other words, reduced odd num- 
bers to systematic order—four hundred to one hundred and 
fifty—and whether right or wrong, he had won editorial dis- 
cussion from every paper in the land. Where before ques- 
tions as to who were to be included in lists of festivities 
were confined to women in drawing-rooms, men of learning 
now disputed. 


whereas he is really creating—for himself at Jeast—an in- 
dividual man who must be judged simply by the laws of his 
own being; so that the question is not whether the typical 
self-made man would have been anxious about his gloves, 
but whether Silas Lapham himself, with all his strength and 
all his weakness upon him, would have been likely to be 
anxious. For there is undoubtedly as great a variety among 
self-made men as in any other p het | indeed, there be, 
properly speaking, any other class;—they must, in fact, com- 
prise a greater variety than any other, being more numer- 
ous. Abraham Lincoln, we must remember, thought that it 
seemed as if the Creator must love the common people more 
than any exclusive set, because he had made so many more 
of them. 

Nervous anxiety upon going among new people is a mat- 
ter about which individuals vary so greatly that no general 
rule can be laid down. Even where there is a substantial 
difference in rank, as of England, this personal variation is 
so great that Mrs. Humphry Ward, in an admirable de- 
scription of a married pair of the middle class going to stay 
as guests at a nobleman’s castle, shows us a wife utterly 
overcome with self-consciousness and wretchedoness, fright- 
ened at every breath she draws, while her simpler and more 
unconscious husband enjoys himself Serr from the 
beginning, and gets on well with everybody. Even in the 
case of Silas Lapham, the trouble was not so much that he 
regarded himself as going among social superiors—although 
his anxiety about his new house showed that he had that 
thought in him, and that it was a source of weakness—but 
that he was going among new people, no matter whether su- 
— or inferior, and wished to adapt himself to their ways. 

his experience is universal the world over, and has nothing 
whatever to do with democracy or aristocracy. The vew 
boy in a school feels sensitive about the opinion of his com- 
valle wishes to assume their ways in advance, and envies 
the old boy who knows the name of the local stage-driver. 
lt is not a matter of social distinction, for probably there is 
none, it is only the question of doing as othersdo. He, too, 
would wish to wear gloves or mittens, like others; if a sensi- 
tive and over-conscious boy, he would be as anxious about 
it as Silas Lapham. Among the Portu at Fayal, where 
I once spent a winter, the young gentlemen were expected 
to wear black trousers to in winter, and white in 
summer; but to decide on which particular evening sum- 
mer began was the point of difficulty, so the young men 
would sometimes go to the house in black, with the white 
garments under their arms, ready to peep in through the 
window and take a hasty census of black and white legs. If 
the latter prevailed, they would make their toilet afresh in 
the bushes outside. — recorded of Silas Lapham 
compares with this, and yet it was not a matter of social 


caste, for they were all of the same caste; it was only a wish 
not to be singular. 

But, after all is said and done, it must be adw itted that 
the American may be more likely than the Englishman to be 
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sensitive about such a matter, because it is his nature; it is 


the defect of his eer. In the differentiation of their 
respective natures he has inherited over-sensitiveness, with 
its strong and weak results; while the Englishman inherits 
the advantage and the disadvantage of a thicker skin. As 
a result, it is a common thing to see the Englishman say or 
write things which no American would utter or put on 
record. Lord Ronald-Gower, representing one of the no- 
blest of English houses, finds no shame whatever in telling 
in his published diary how he used to write squibs in the 
newspapers, satirizing his hosts of the day before, because 
they let the smell of dinner come into the hall. Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson is credited with a remark almost equally graceful, 
to the effect that the reason why Thoreau never drank wine 
was because there was no wine in America fit to drink, 
When we consider at how many houses in this country this 
lively writer must have been a guest, and how cordially the 
hosts must have shared with him the best they had, poor 
though it might be, the remark may fairly enough be classed 
with that of Lord Ronald-Gower. An Ame cowboy 
on the plains would have considered it a piece of boorish- 
ness to make cither remark; yet it is probable that no argu- 
ment or persuasion could convince either of these distin- 
guished foreigners that he had fallen below the highest 
standard of good manners, On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can commonly errs on the other side; he is anxious to please, 
if he is selfish, or if he is unselfish, not to give pain. He is 
apt to be too thin-skinned, as the Englishman is wont to be 
too thick-skinned. It is this, no doubt, which has made the 
Englishman the representative of a conquering race. But 
the American's mission is not to conquer distant races, but 
to build up his own vast continent; and for this purpose 
there is needed a finer sensitiveness, a greater courtesy, and 
more of the spirit of adaptation. T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE FIGARO JACKET. 


go and x | jackets form part of the waist of many 
new gowns. Theyare made of velvet, or of moiré, or of 
open passementerie, and give a dressy air to the simplest 
house gown, and also serve to freshen those left over from 
last season. Many are made iu the Figaro shape, with short 
wide back ending above the waist line, and open fronts 
square at the corners. The Eton jacket is of similar — 
or else it may be more deeply pointed in front. he 
Mikado jacket opens up the back as well as in front on.a 
belted waist, and is very handsome when made of veivet, 
edged with tiny frills of ribbon, and worn over a blouse of 
crépe de Chine. Passementerie jackets are bought ready 
made, glittering with jets and spangles in true Spanish fash- 
ion. Zouave jackets with rounded fronts are made of a wide 
flounce of lace over India silk waists, écru point de Génes 
or black Chantilly lace being most effective. 


PRINCESSE DRESSES. 


Among new importations from Paris are wool dresses for 
the spring made with a long princesse redingote that slopes 
away from the bust to disclose a waistcoat of a contrasting 
color, and ap apron front of the wool draped on a silk petti- 
coat, This is a revival of an old style, and is seen in the 
mousseline de laine of long ago, a smooth woven wool with 
gay dots, rings, and stripes wrought upon it. The redingote 
has a sloped middle seam in the back, giving the suggestion 
of a bell skirt; two narrow side forms are added, and the 
fronts curve so sharply that darts are not needed. The 
waistcoat sewed in the side seams is double-breasted, with 
revers at top, and extends square below the waist. A plas- 
tron and collar band may be of contrasting color to the 
material of the redingote. This is bandsome in blue wool 
with red and black dots, the waistcoat of plain wool, and a 
plastron of red Surah. Stripes cut from wool fabrics some- 
times trim the vest of such dresses, being in rows of V's, in 
bias bands on the sleeves, and as a border for the tablier. 

Watteau princesse dresses for the house are imported in 
the changeable surah silks, combined with écru point de 
Génes lace set down each side from top to foot, with trim- 
mings of velvet ribbon. The front is straight, its fulness 
shirred to a standing collar, then caught in at the waist by a 
belt of velvet ribbon, which starts under a chow next the 
Watteau fold in the back, and crossing the front, meets an- 
other chow on the other side of the flowing fold. A long 
end of the ribbon falls from each chou to the foot of the skirt. 
The Watteau fold is shirred to a narrow point just below 
the collar, and widens gradually to be lost in the skirt. 
Large puffs of silk form the tops of the sleeves, and are 

athered to closely fitted lace sleeves. The high collar band 
is covered with lace, and a row of velvet ribbon set at the 
top to fasten at the back under a chou. This is prettily car- 
ried out in pink and green changeable surah that is dotted 
with black, white, and green. The velvet ribbon is a bright 
green shade, and the lace is écru Genoa point. 


TEA GOWNS. 


Tea gowns for spring and summer are made of beautiful 
crépons of light ground strewn with flowers, of challi, ba- 
tiste, cashmere, and of India silks both figured and plain. 
Most of the new gowns have a yoke with belted front and a 
Watteau fold, in which pleats are thickly massed at the top. 
The straight shirt sleeve is used for these gowns, with fulness 
dropping on a cuff of embroidery, or a bracelet of satin rib- 
bon which is tied in a bow on the inside seam. Bretelles of 
the material with selvage finish extend up the fronts and 
over the sleeve tops, and disappear in the armhole at the 
back. A deep frill of colored chiffon or lace, or of the ma- 
terial finely pleated, is turned down around the neck, and 
sometimes replaces the wristbands. The chiffon and the 
ribbons are chosen of the color in the figure of the fabric. 
A beautiful curled silk trimming imitating feathers is also 
used. A gray cashmere gown is trimmed with open gray 
passementerie threaded with pink baby-ribbon. Another of 
pale green cashmere has bretelles of black lace wide and full 
on the shoulders, and a coat frill of the same lace headed b 
black velvet ribbon. Pure white laces in open meshes, with 
the only figures along the scalloped edge, trim gowns of 
sheer batiste of pale pink, yellow, or sky blue shades. 


HANDSOME BLACK DRESSES. 


The necessity for wearing court mourning has set the 
couturiéres of London and Paris to making very. elegant 
dresses that are black throughout. These serve not only for 
‘*complimentary mourning,” but also for those who dress 
in colors, and some of them are found here among recent 
importations of spring dresses. They are made of crépons 
fancifully woven, o1 else of plissé sheer wool, combined with 
moiré antique, and trim with bright jet. One example 
is of finely tucked black veiling, with a round waist that has 
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a yoke front of jetted net and a girdle of moiré antique, the lat- 
ter narrow and belt-like in front, and extending in two points 
in the back. The beaded net is on corded lace, and the 
yoke reaches to the end of the shoulder seams, then curves 
down on the bust, and to a point at the waistline. A 
bertha frill of scalloped ed lace edges the yoke, is gath- 
ered in full epauleties above the sleeves, and disappears in 
the armhole at the back. The wool of the gown is gather- 
ed to the yoke, and drawn down to the point without darts. 
In the back it is cut bias, the plisses meeting in V's dowa 
the middle seam. The moiré of the old-fashioned lar, 
waves appears only in the girdle, which is stiffly lined with- 
out apes Full sleeves fall in folds made by poe set 
in the armholes, then taper to fit the forearm closely. Stiff 
flaring moiré cuffs are set around the elbow; the wrists are 
not trimmed. The bell skirt lined with black taffeta has a 
deep point of the jetted net inserted in front just below the 
waist, and a triangular piece on each hip. 

A second black dress of crépon woven in squares has a 
yoke of moiré antique thickly studded with jet beads. The 
sleeve tops droop over deep close sleeves of moiré, and a 
ame belt ribbon is tied in the back to fall in lohg ends to 
the foot. 

For still more dressy black gowns moiré antique striped 
with satin is used for the present season, and grenadine with 
moiré stripes is being. made up for evening and summer 
dresses. Alternate stripes an inch and a half wide are ef- 
fective in such gowns. The round or slightly pointed waist 
of moiré has bretelles or t drapery of black chiffon, and 
the very long wrinkled sleeves are entirely of moiré. The 
Pompadour square neck filled in with chiffon is also liked 
for moiré corsages. The bell skirt of striped moiré is most 
effective when made with extreme plainness. 


MOURNING DRESSES. 


The stores devoted to making mourning outfits continue 
to use for the first and deepest mourning Priestley’s Henri- 
etta cloth combined with Courtauld’s English crape. Even 
French dressmakers now use English crape in great quan- 
tities, not. that they desire to make less fanciful - lookin 
mourning than the formerly did, but because all crinkl 
fabrics are now in fashion. ‘This taste also brings the wool 
crépons into use in their various weaves for both first and 
second mourning, such as the ‘‘ alligator crépons,” woven 
to imitate the markiogs of alligator-skins, and the Bedford 
crépons, deeply crinkled yet raised as in cords. For those 
who prefer smoother. surfaces are the clairettes of mixed 
silk and wool that shed dust like water, and the Bedford 
cords of all weights suitable either for spring or summer, 
and costing from 79 cents to $1 75a yard. For rough wear, 
for yee: | and morning walks, are Cheviots woven in 
wide wales like those, of vigogne, trimmed with braid set on 
in rows or in bindings. 

A new way of using English crape is to have it form the 
greater part of the Saoped gathered front of a Russian 
blouse of Henrietta cloth, or else to serve as a square or 
round yoke for a blouse. The sleeves then have Russian 
caps of crape falling on close sleeves of the cloth, or else the 
crape is gathered very full from armholes to elbows, and the 
fitted part below is of Henrietia cloth with a crape band or 
a pleated ruffle falling on the hand. The belt and standing 
collar are also of crape. A bell skirt lined with silk has a 
wide bias fold of crape at the foot. 

Other crape-trimmed dresses have the corsage round in 
the back and slightly pointed in front, with a yoke of crape; 
or else the wool fabric forms a pointed yoke and the crape 
is set in next the yoke, also as sleeves, and as panels and a 
border on the ae oy skirt. Very effective bits of passe- 
menterie of dull or of lustreless silk cords are on 
the high-banded collar, across the yoke, and in long tabs ou 
each side of the skirt. 


HALF-MOURNING. 


Gray crépons and crinkled Bedford cords are used for the 
half-mourning and second mourning with which people be- 
gin to lighten their dress in the second year. The gray 
‘alligator crépons” are especially popular, together wit 
the gray Bedford crépons. Other stylish gray woollens have 
a woven border of black or gray. Finely twilled gray stuffs 
have a trefoil border either of black or gray, ond tare are 
also fleur-de-lis designs ip borders, while many borders are 
simply stripes alternately of black with white or gray. 
** Crystal brilliantine,” though a black fabric, is too glossy 
for deep mourning, but makes serviceable dresses for lighter 
mourning, as its smooth surface sheds dust. 

Tricotine surahs, soft and dull finished, are durable black 
silks for summer mourning wear. Crépe de Chine remains 
the choice of thin silks for mourning dresses,and may be 
had almost plain on the surface, or else as deeply crinkled 
as English crape. Some new India silks are brocaded, 
with the design woven in waved lines, vine stripes, or bias 
vands, and the price is only 85 cents; others have white 
figures printed amid the black design. Figured India silks 
are generally preferred to those of plain black surface, the 
designs being white, gray, or heliotrope, dots, bow-knots, 
sprigs, or stripes. For evening dresses black chiffon is the 
favorite fabric, with also nets of various kinds—Chantilly 
with large dots or stripes, wide-meshed fish-net, and the more 
intricately woven guipure. 

The novelty for cotton dresses is brocaded sateen of dull 
black surface on which are woven gray or heliotrope flowers, 
or else this is reversed, the — being gray or purple, and 
the stripes or bow-knots of black. Gray, white, and black 
ginghams and those of cool lavender come in striped designs 
for pretty summer gowns. 

Trimmings for mourning dresses are of English crépe 
scalloped and embroidered with silk, and also of chiffon in 
ruffles wrought with dots and bow-knots. Fur borders are 
imitated in silk tape, and feather trimmings also. Both dull 
and bright jet are used in open passementerie and in close 
ace, fine cut beads and the longer bugles forming stars, 

aisies, wal ribbon designs, and many narrow digens. 
Silk cord bog eee in all the designs shown for jet. 
For the neck are pleatings avd folds of crépe or of chiffon, 
and also a feather edging attached to wide silk bands or 
ribbons. 

SUMMER VEILS. 


‘* All-silk veils,” as they are called, are liked by those wear- 
ing mourning, as they are thinner and lighter than any other 
veiling. They are a kind of silk muslin, with a woven hem 
at top and bottom, which may be plain or else hem-stitched. 
They are from one and a half to two yards and a half long. 
Short face veils of Brussels net, bordered with a fold of Eng- 
lish crape or of silk muslin, are much used with long crape 
veils that are draped to hang in the back. Short veils are 
also made entirely of mo de soie, as some ladies tind 
the meshes of Hrusesis net unpleasant before their eyes. 
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French milliners make the crape veil form part of the crown 
of the bonnet, folding it there in box pleats, and letting it 
droop thence at the back, cither merely to the waist or else 
half-way down the skirt. 

SPRING WRAPS. 
wraps for early spring are deep ca 





Mournin and 
peste of Henrietia cloth or of Cheviot, with a collar and 

rder of English crape. The box-coat or sack, with full 
back, is made of black Cheviot or of dark gray kersey for 
lighter mourning. It has a stitched collar and rows of 
stitching near all the edges. Cape ulsters of black or gray 
Cheviot are for travelling. Outing coats for summer are of 
flannel or serge, made up very light, with double-breasted 
front and belted back of three lengthwise rows of pleats, 
each row having two pleats meeting. 

The military cape, without height on the shoulders and 
strapped on with suspenders, so that it may be thrown back 
from the front, is being made ye various black materials, 
and also in gray cloths and ford cords to complete 
spring and summer mourning costumes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. ARNOLD, 
— & Co.; James McCrerry & Co. ; and WimiaM 

ACKSON. 


PERSONAL. 

Miss ANGELINA Brooks, whose knowledge of kindergar- 
ten methods has rendered her an authority in that line, has 
been making a study of the curb-stone children of New York. 
She finds that there are 141,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of four and six years who spend their lives in the streets 
of New York and never see the inside of a school. Miss 
Brooks is making every effort to kindle an interest in these 
waifs that will result in the establishment for them of free 
kindergarten schools. 

—Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, is fond of horseback exer- 
cise, and may be frequently seen riding in the vicinity of his 
home at Morristown. 

—Lord Tennyson is said to be an inveterate novel-reader, 
and when he becomes absorbed in an especially interesting 
story at night it is often difficult to persuade him to leave it 
to go to bed. He does not rise early, and breakfasts in his 
bedroom, taking a couple of hours’ stroll afterwards before 
his Junch. He continues to be devoted to his pipe. 

—The death of Admiral Sir Provo William Parry Wallis, 
G.C.B., in the one hundred and first year of his age, is of 
especial interest to Americans, because he was in 1813 sec- 
ond lieutenant on board the frigate Shannon when it cap- 
tured the Chesapeake off Boston Teaxber. His two superior 
officers were killed in this engagement, and for his bravery 
and his skill in taking the prize into Halifax he was made a 
Commander iu the Royal Navy 

—Mrs. Edward White, of Washington, proved herself a 
heroine when the Ferndale was wrecked off that coast. She 
lives on the beach near where the wreck occurred, and she 
waded alone into the breakers and rescued three men. All 
the rest were lost. 

—Miss Florence Kollock has the honor of being one of 
seven sisters Who have each a profession. Miss Kollock has 
herself taught school for the past seventeen years in Engle- 
wood, near Chicago. She is now taking a well-eurned holi- 
day, and intends going abroad. She says that she has work- 
ed hard for her money, and now she intends to spend part 
of it in the way that will give her most pleasure. 

—One feature of the World’s Fair exhibit from Rhode 
Island will be a collection of books written by the women 
of that State, gathered by Mrs. F. P. Palmer, President of the 
Rhode Island Woman’s Club, 

—Mrs. Mary Clements, who died of old age in this city 
recently, was proved by her baptismal certificate to be one 
hundred and three years old, She was of Irish birth, and 
prided herself upon never neve been ill, a fact she attrib- 
uted to her vigorous out-door life as a girl. Her mind was 
perfectly clear to the last. 

—One of the drawbacks connected with Queen Victoria's 
lofty station is the law that forbids her reading documents 
or receiving any letters except from her own family until 
they have been scrutinized by the person in charge of the 
royal correspondence. 

—Ethel Mackenzie-McKenna, Sir Morell Mackenzie's 
daughter, has a good reputation as a newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

—H. Rider Haggard divides his time and attention between 
his literary work and the duties of his farm. He usually 
gives the morning to the latter, and rarely begins his writing 
before four o'clock in the afternoon. He writes uutil dinner- 
time, and gives an hour or two of the evening to the same 
work, and even with this he usually produces three or four 
thousand words a day. He declares that he can complete 
an important work in six months. 

—The founder of San Francisco, Jacob Primer Lees, died 
in a hospital in that city a few weeks ago, at the age of 
eighty-two. He had lost the large fortune he once made. 

| is not geverally known that the author of the famous 
jingle, “ Little drops of water, little grains of sand,” is Mrs. 
Julia A. Carney, of Galesburg, Illinois. She was Miss Julia 
A. Fletcher, of Boston, fifty years ago, when she wrote the 
verses. They attained an instant popularity, but Mrs. Car- 
ney’s connection with them has never been well known. 

—At an auction held last week in Boston, Poe's own copy 
of “ The Bells” sold for $230, and $55 was given for a gold 
locket containing a lock of Poe’s hair entwined with one of 
his wife's. 

—The Political Equality Club of Meriden has been pre- 
sented by ex-Mayor Isaac C. Lewis with six per cent. bonds 
to the value of $10,000. He believes in woman suffrage, 
and this is the second valuable gift he has made to the wo- 
men of Meriden. 

—Mrs. Emma Perry, a pretty young widow, is a success- 
ful Western rancher, and is apparently perfectly fearless. 
She rides over the prairie accompanied only by her dogs, 
and the bitterest weather does not prevent her superintend- 
ing the rounding up of her cattle. 

—Mrs. tama bow nell Collier, President of the New York 
branch of the Vassar Alumne Association, gave a bright and 
suggestive talk on “ Debating Clubs, Old and New,” before 
the Brooklyn Woman's Club, at its recent luncheon. 

—The municipal authorities of Vienna have taken the 
trailing skirt in hand, and are endeavoring to insure the 
health of their city by the imposition of a tax upon all women 
wearing skirts of that sort. The sanitary committee are of 
the opinion that the sweeping of the long skirts on the pub- 
lic thoroughfares scatters the germs of disease and makes of 
the prevailing style of dress a nuisance to the public wel- 

fare. It occurs to the American mind that the government 
might better impose a tax upon its own Street Commission- 
ers, who permit the public highways to get into such a state 
that a fashion in dress so innocent as the one in question Can 
be suspected of entailing consequences so dire. 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XVIIL.—FIRENZUOLA ON THE BEAUTY OF WOMEN. 


N presence of the many representations of feminine beau- 
ty which we find, especially in the pictures of Sandro 
Botticelli, Perugino, Antonio Bazzi, Bellini, Titian, Leonar- 
do, and Raphael, it is interesting to ask whether the Italians 
of the great age of art had any theoretical plastic ideal. The 
question is superfluous. On what subject did not the con- 
temporaries of Pico della Mirandola theorize? What ques- 
tions did they not discuss in their academic dialogues? What 
detail of refined life and culture have they not touched upon 
in their tales, their treatises, and their elegant epistles? We 
should have no difficulty in finding authors who have writ- 
ten about feminine charms in a theoretical and abstract man- 
per, but let us seek rather one who has written not so much 
as a philosopher, but as a man of the world and a lover of 
women, Such a one is the very elegant but often unedify- 
ing writer Agnolo Firenzuola (1493-1546), a Florentine,who 
has given us a Dialogo delle Bellezze delle Donne, or a Platonic 
Dialogue on the Beauty of 
Ladies. - 

After the fashion of the 
times, Firenzuola introduces 
real people in his dialogue, 
and his principal interlocutors 
are half a dozen Fiorentine 
ladies, each having a different 
type of beauty and special 
perfections, the discussion of 
which helps in the determina. 
tion of the ideal of perfect 
beauty. In conformity with 
the Socratic method, Firen- 
zuola seeks first of all to de- 
fine beauty, and after quoting 
the definitions of Cicero, Aris- 
totle, Plato, and Dante, he 
formulates one of his own, to 
the effect that, 

Beauty is a concord and, as 
it were, a harmony resulting 
mysteriously from the com- 
position, union, and blending 
of various members in various 
manners, each well propor- 
tioned and in a certain way 
beautiful, according to its 
quality and purpose, the which 
members, before being united 
in the formation of a body, 
are different frum one another 
and discrepant 

This point being settled, 
Firenzuola explains his pro- 
gramme, which will be to 
speak principally of such 
parts of the body as are ex- 

posed to view, and then to 
explain the meaning of the 
terms that are used so com 
monly by the poets and prose 
writers of Italy, and by the 
common people too in con- 
nection with feminine beauty, 
namely, leggiadria, vaghezza, 
grazia, venustad, aria, and 
maesta 

Speaking, first of all, of the 
bust, Firenzuola requires 
blond hair, red lips, dark eye- 
brows and eyes, white hands 
and breast, and cheeks of 
glossy whiteness tinged with 
red. The whiteness of the 
cheeks is described by the old 
word ‘‘ candid,” which is ex- 
plained to mean whiteness 
with a certain brilliancy like 
ivory, whereas the hands and 
breast must be white without 
brilliancy like snow. 

Leggiadria is the observa- 
tion of an unwritten law, given 
and promulgated to ladies by 
nature, to move, bear, and use 
their whole person and each 
of their members with grace, 
modesty, daintiness, measure, 
and style, so that no move 
mentor action may be without 
reason, without measure, or 
without rule and design, but, 
as this unwritten law directs, 
composed, graceful, and gen 
tle. And as this law-is not 
written @xcept in a certain 
natural judiciousness, and as 
no account can be given of it 
except that nature wishes it 
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of queenliness, guasi un odor di Regina. Then we say, 
**Ella ha una maesta.” 

In a second dialogue Firenzuola returns to points of detail, 
and discourses minutely, but without special profit for mod- 
ern readers, upon the eyes, eyebrows and lashes, the ears, 
the neck and bosom, the shoulders and arms, the chin, the 
teeth, the gums, and even the tip of the tongue, in an elegant 
page devoted to the mouth, which he requires to be small 
rather than large, and which he ingeniously qualifies as the 
fountain of all the sweets of love, fontana di tutte le amorose 
dolcezze. His remarks on the forehead are interesting. In 
the fifteenth century fashion demanded foreheads so high 
that the ladies pulled their hair out by the roots in order to 
acquire that dome-like expanse of meditative brow which 
strikes us as being so strange in the pictures of Piero della 
Francesca, for instance, notably in the portrait of Battista 
Sforza, Duchess of Urbino, in the National Gallery at Lon- 
don. Firenzuola wishes the forehead to be ample, broad, 
high, white, and calm. The height of the forehead is cal- 
culated from the beginning of the parting of the hair to the 
meeting of the eyebrows and the nose. *‘‘ And many,” adds 
Firenzuola, ‘‘ wish the height of the forehead to be one-third 





to be so; Firenzuola has called 
it a tacit law. 

Grazia, or grace, is a splen- 
dor produced by some peculiar 
and indescribable union of 
parts. It springs mysteriously from proportions and mea- 
sures that are not fouud in our books. It 1s one of those 
things that we cannot express, a mysterious something, un 
non #0 che. 

Vaghezza means beauty, but beauty which has all those 
particular elements that cause desire; in other words, it sig- 
nifies attractive beauty that provokes longing admiration 
by a delicate combination of voluptuousness, piquancy, and 
modesty, un certo lascivetto e un certo ghiotto colla onesta mes- 
colato. 

Venustd is the peculiarity and characteristic of womanly 
beauty, as dignity is of the beauty of men. It consists in a 
noble, chaste, and virtuous demeanor that imposes respect 
and admiration, and which in all its gestures is full of mod- 
est grandeur. 

Aria, to have a good air, as the people say of a lady, 
‘Ella ha aria,” simply means that she looks calm and un- 
ruffled, her face manifesting the wholesomeness of her mind 
and reflecting the clearness of her conscience. 

Maesta is a common word applied to any lady who, being 
tall and well made, sits with a certain grand air, talks with 
gravity, laughs modestly, and gives a suggestion or perfume 
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speaks; we divine an ideal of beauty corresponding with 
his; and, above all, we realize the charm of those high and 
ure foreheads ‘‘ shining almost like mirrors.” Botticelli’s 
eminine figures have the proportions mentioned by Firen- 
zuola, the forehead occupying one-third of the face, even 
when the thick, wavy, blond hair, “ resplendent, abundant, 
and long,” hangs in clustered locks around the face, and is 
not brushed back or artificially diminished. In modern times 
the coiffures in fashion, and particularly the favor of tousled 
and frizzled hair hanging over the face, render a beautiful 
and serene forehead a rare sight, so rare that a few years 
ago a Parisian lady, “la belle Madame J.,” became famous 
because she had a beautiful forehead, and because she ven- 
tured to show it, together with the purity of her neck, un- 
adorned and unconcealed, just as she would have done had 
she been a contemporary of Piero della Francesca, by whom 
John 8. Sargent was visibly inspired when he painted her 
portrait—a portrait, by-the-way, which made as great a sen- 
sation as the beautiful Madame J. herself. 

In our illustration the reader will find a reproduction of 
one of Botticelli’s favorite types of beauty. It is the figure 
of Spring in the famous picture at Florence representing the 
birth of Venus. In the cen- 
tre of the composition Venus 
stands nude on a shell. On 
the left hand are two winged 
figures, one blond and the 
other with dark hair, who 
waft the shell towards the 
shore, where the goddess is 
received by a maiden person- 
ifying Spring, clad in a white 
robe embroidered with blue 
flowers, and adorned with a 
necklace and girdle of roses 
and intertwined branches, 
This figure offers to Venus a 
rich rose-colored mantle or- 
namented with daisy plants 
and flowers and a hem of gold 
embroidery, The drapery 
and the hair float admirably 
in the wind, according to the 
directions given by Leon Bat- 
tista Alberti in his treatise on 
painting, where he says; ‘‘ Let 
the drapery spread out on all 
sides like the branches of a 
tree. From one fold let an- 
other spring, and let the 
movements of these folds be 
rendered in such manner that 
there may be no part of the 
vestments where they are 
alike. But these movements 
must be moderate and easy, 
and devised so as to show 
gracefulness rather than the 
conquering of a difficulty. 
And then, as we wish the vest- 
ments to lend themselves to 
the movements of the body, 
and as by nature they are 
heavy and hang down toward 
the ground, it is well in paint- 
ing to allow a breeze to blow 
across the composition, the 
result of which will be this 
graceful effect, that the wind 
striking the body the drapery 
is impressed upon it, and the 
nude form appears through 
the veil, while on the other 
side, agitated by the air, it 
streams and floats harmoni- 
ously.” In no figure more 
successfully than in this one 
of Spring offering a mantle 
to Venus has Botticelli ren- 
dered the graceful and airy 
floating of drapery and the 
suave elegance of the move- 
ments of woman, The whole 
figure, in feature, in propor- 
tions, in attitude, and in cos- 
tume, is a perfect model of 
the Florentine ideal. 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH 
OF FEBRUARY. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT 

SPOFFORD. 

* [pee hbpdet- ? You nev- 

er saw anything half so 

beautiful as she will be, Anna 

—that big rose, please—she is 
so pale, you know.” 

‘Well, it is that pallor 
which is half bloom,” said 
Anna, twisting a great bunch 
of half-open buds into the 





THE FIGURE OF SPRING, FROM BOTTICELLI'S PICTURE “THE BIRTH OF VENUS.’ 


of the face, the other thirds being from the meeting of the 
eyebrows to the upper lip, and from the upper lip to the tip 
of the chin.” The forehead must furthermore be twice as 
broad as it is high, and it must be of a glossy whiteness, 
and shining almost like a mirror. 

As for the hair, Firenzuola is of the opinion of the poets 
of medizeval France, who, in agreement with Greek antiquity, 
admit only fair hair, and represent all their belles as having 
the crinie blond. Quoting Apuleius in evidence of the great 
importance that hair has for the beauty of a woman, he says: 
** You know that the proper and true color of hair is blond. 
The hair must be fine, blond, either like gold, or like honey, 
or like the rays of the bright sun, resplendent, curly, thick, 
abundant, and long.” 

Many of Firenzuola’s remarks may seem perhaps a little 
vague and general, but they become less so when we read 
them in connection with the monuments of contemporary 

lastic art. In the figures in the frescoes of Ghirlandajo, of 
iero della Francesca, of Antonio Bazzi, and more particular- 
ly in the marvellous women that we admire in the frescoes 
and pictures of the Florentine Botticelli, we recognize the 
refinements of bearing and expression of which our author 





wreath she was weaving. 
‘* And her features are like a 
statue’s. Then that dlond 
cendré hair of hers, with the 
lovelocks round the white 
forehead—that perfect forehead—gives her such an effect 
of innocence.” 

‘*But what of the red curves of her lips, and the blue of 
her eyes, with their black brows and lashes, in your white 
picture?” asked Maud. 

“Oh, you must have some life, some color—there, isn’t 
that a cradle for young Love?—some life, some color, to let 
her move and have her being, to let her sail along the way 
she will.” 

‘* Well, we'll have color enough here. Did you ever see 
such roses? And such hundreds of them! It’s princely! 
She does everything like a reigning sovereign. She must 
care for him immensely.” 

“Care for him? She worships him!” 

‘* And offers roses at his altar. I used tothink the Jacques 
were peerless. But these Madame de Watervilles! ost 
roses fade out white from a pink heart, but these have a 
pure white heart, and such blushing edges; just like Fran- 
cesca herself. There, that glorifies the lectern—makes it 
just a complement to the font. The men were well enough 
for the heavy work—lifting the arch and setting the big 
ferns, and all that—but we have certainly—” 
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** Added a perfume to the violet.” 

‘‘But I never thought, when I proposed 
coming, that it would be so tiresome just to 
give our individual touches, But no more 
decoration for me! The florists may do it in 
the future, as they have in the past. We had 
best let them be putting the rose and ribbon 
on all the pew doors now, the time - so 
short. Oh, how delicious! It is like the 
Garden of Eden.” 

‘‘Every church ought to be, at a wed- 
ding.’ 

‘I'm so glad we are giving the last bright 
ening here for her ourselves, instead of letting 
those men. But I was sleepy when Victorine 
waked me before dawn.” 

‘Tam now.” 

*‘Some coffee will rouse us while we're 
dressing. By-the-way, I was there when 
Francesca's dress came, and she took me up, 
and Félice threw the veil over her. Oh, how 
fresh and dewy everything is going to be! 
The church smells as if we were burning 
incense 

* Sweeter, I think.” 

** What is the dress, Lill?” 

‘The dress? Oh, just a lustre, a gleam 
of white satin — satin as thick as cream, 
and moulded on her, fairly moulded, like 
everything from Elise. And over it, from 
head to foot, that veil of old Devonshire 
point that passes the frost-work on the pane, 
that some Applegarth woman or other wore 
a hundred years ago or so, you know, all its 
flowers curling and clustering over her as if 
she were Boiticelli’s Flora herself. And 
then, to crown the whole, that diadem, that 
frontlet of diamonds, bringing all the sub- 
dued radiance of the rest, the moonbeamy 
sheen of her, to a point of splendor—” 

** Oh, take care, Lill, you'll be a poet!” 

‘Because I think Francesca Applegarth 
will look the very ideal of queenly woman- 
hood and angelic innocence when she sweeps 
up here to be married?” 

‘I only hope that Ferris Roth will think 
so too,” said Maud. 

How in the world can he help it?” 

“ Previous impressions; foregone conclu 
sions,” answered Maud, laconically. 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘Perhaps Mrs. Lawrence- West could tell 
you.” 

Mrs. Lawrence-West! What has she to 
do with it?” 

* Everything.” 

“What are you talking about? Why, 
she's as good as a married woman!” 

**H'm! h’m!” said Maud, still more lacon- 
ically. 

** And twice a widow!’ 

*** Samivel, my son, beware of vidders.’” 

‘*Maud De Koven, you're not a poet,” said 
Lill, with disgust. ‘I don’t believe a word 
you intimate.’ 

‘* All the same, Ferris Roth was at Mrs. 
Lawrence-West's feet. I heard Aunt Jane 
telling mamma that all the world knew he 
was madly in Jove with her, only he had not 
enough money for her luxurious demands. 
And the day she married Colonel West his 
engagement to Francesca was announced.” 

** Sut she’s such a contrast to Francesca, 
with her blue-black hair and her gypsy skin, 
and those great blue gray eyes of hers. She’s 
a thing of the senses.” 

**And Francesea’s a thing of the spirit,” 
said Lill. 

‘“Well, Aunt Jane said there was honey 
still in that flower for Ferris Roth. I heard 
her. And he was there jast hight.” 

** Last night!” 

“The night before his wedding.” 

“Do you mean that he is marrying Fran- 
cesca—’ 

‘For her money? Apparently. All those 
millions have charms.” 

‘‘ He will grow to love her. He can’t help 
it.” 

“Oh, it is no sort of talk for this place! 
There, now, let the men do what is left. We 
have oniy time to rush bome and dress. But 
I must say a little prayer for her happiness 
before we go;” and Lill knelt at the altar 
a moment ere they all retreated down the 
aisle. 

At the door tlie three girls paused and 
looked back. The early sun was just break 
ing through the high rose-window, and, dyed 
with the azure hues of the stained glass, the 
broad beam received a deeper tint, a brighter 
splendor, from the curtains of swinging flow- 
ers through which it sifted in a glory of 
rose and snow and gold. An exclamation 
of happy wonder broke from their lips, and 
then the doors swung and they were gone. 
They were so occupied with the dazzle of 
light and color at the top of the long dim 
church that they did not see a face at the 
vestry door—the door which had been arrest- 
ed in the act of opening—a face so white 
they might have taken it not for that of 
Francesca Applegarth, but of her wraith ; 
a face pale not with that pallor which Anna 
Turnure had called half bloom, but with the 
pallor where the blood has stopped at the 
heart, and which resembles death. If they 
wondered why the Applegarth horses were 
waiting at the gate, they had no time to ask 
questions, and, of course, it never dawned 
on them that the bride had done such an un- 
heard-of thing as to come down with the 
idea of making a frolic of their work, and of 
taking them home to breakfast with her, 
and pausing at the vestry door, as her boa 

t there, had heard their luckless words, 
and had felt her soul sink into nothingness. 
Francesca came out into the transept me- 
chanically, and saw the blossomy splendor 
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of church and sun without knowing that 
she saw it. She felt as if she were dead. 
She was dead—they put flowers upon a 
corpse—and all her world was dead with 
her. But as she left the porch, the fresh air 
gave her forehead an awakening touch. She 
spoke hurriedly to the coachman as she en- 
tered the carriage, and a few swift moments 
afterward the horses were pulled up, and the 
footman giving a peal of the bell that re- 
sounded through the ancient and massive 
mansion, Mrs. Lawrence -West’s doors had 
closed behind her. It was a very brief space 
of time that they shutherin. She had flown 
up the steps winged with a sort of hope— 
a wild, faint hope. She came out with the 
leaden step, the slow mien of despair. The 
horses dashed homeward; she entered the 
house, she knew not how; she reached her 
room and wrote a couple of lines, which she 
enclosed and addressed to Ferris Roth, and 
then she fell, like a broken lily, unconscious 
upon the floor. 


The great organ was murmuring the 
Trdumerei to itself in the church, where, by 
twos and threes, the lovely ladies floated in. 
Silks rustled and plumes waved and jewels 
sparkled; here and there gold lace shone; 
and everywhere the dark shadows of the 
gallants threw up the dazzle of the women’s 
toilettes. Soft sighings over the beauty of 
the scene were to be guessed, and there were 
gay greetings and movements of pleasure. 

ut the 7'rdumerei had slip into ‘* Ah, 
qual felice di,” and that again into the “Lotos- 
blume”; the bridegroom and his best man 
had appeared at the chancel; they spoke to- 
— perhaps about the flowers, and Ferris 
toth bore unconcernedly the inspection of a 
myriad eyes as he stood there, a tall and stal- 
wart shape, the dark and beautiful face glit- 
tering with eager expectancy not to be re- 
pressed. Still not an Applegarth had come, 
and no clash and peal of wedding march 
resounded. The murmurs began to grow 
impatient, and heads turned, and faces ex- 
pressed wonder. Some one came in hurried- 
ly and put a note in Mr. Roth’s hand. An 
almost imperceptible tremor stirred him as 
he opened the note and read it in a heart- 
beat's time. Then he bent his lofty head 
and said a few words to Percival, and went 
out quietly through the vestry. In a mo- 
ment or two the music ceased; it was plain 
that something extraordinary had happened. 
Harry Percival came forward, very white 
himself, very angry, his lips too rigid for 
speech 

“There will be no wedding here to-day,” 
was all that he was able to say; and he bow- 
ed, and in his turn disap into the ves- 
try, while the great bright throng broke up 
in amazed consternation. 


At home Francesca lay shuddering out of 
her long swoon. *'Ohb, why didn’t you let 
me die?” she gasped to the physician bending 
over her 

** Die on your wedding day!” he said. 

**T shall never have a wedding day,” she 
moaned, and sank away again into the terri- 
fying swoon. 

It was a number of weeks before the illness 
passed; but in the mean time the family saw 
that something concerning which they were 
not to be enlightened had occurred. The 
indignation among the friends of Ferris Roth 
was loudly expressed, but aroused no expla- 
nation; and the bridemaids,who bad so gay- 
ly trimmed the altar for the wedding while 
their tongues wrought her undoing, compre- 
hended, when they were admitted to her pres- 
ence, that nothing was to be said on the theme 
that absorbed their wonder and curiosity. 

“IT don’t know that I want to see her again,” 
Maud De Koven had said. ‘‘A girl that 
doesn't know her own mind at the last min- 
ute, and affronts society in that way. I 
don’t care, I shall tell her that no one would 
ever think, to see Ferris Roth —— 
Bernhardt, or riding after the hounds if tWat 
last open weather, that he had met with a 
trouble. He's not dying of love, you see. 
anyway, if she is.” 

But the impassive glance which Mand 
met when she did make the little » sony 
did not invite any further communication of 
the sort. 

* She is prouder than I thought they made 
them,” said Maud afterwards. 

** The poor sweet cold thing!” said Anna. 

“It couldn't have happened to a person 
more unfitted to bear the mortification.” 

** What couldn’t?” asked Lilian. 

‘I'm sure I don’t know what. And that’s 
the worst of it. No one knows.” 

“Why should one know?” 

‘** Why not? said the March Hare.’ Well, 
you should have seen him at Aunt Jane’s the 
other afternoon when she came in, evidently 
as though she were going on as if no e- 
clandre had taken place.” 

‘Nothing happened?” 

* No, as you — say. And a great deal, 
as you may say. He was leaning against the 
corner of the mantel-shelf, with his back to 
the door, you know, and his cup in his band. 
And suddenly the cup shook so he had to set 
it down. I was pouring tea, but I saw it 
all; and I trembled, for it was one of Aunt 
Jane’s old Dresden that she values more than 
she docs her reputation.” 

* And what did Francesca do?” 

“Oh, Aunt Jane took her into the next 
room to see the new water-colors, and when 
she came back—as stately as a statue in blue 
velvet and po plumes could look— 
he had gone. But you would never think it 


was hardly more than a month since it all 
happened.” 

** Well, Lam glad he has left town, whether 
it’s for Paris, or for African lions, or for the 
South Sea Isiands. It is very good taste on 
his part. Itwould be harrowing to see them 
turning up everywhere together.” 

No one was destined to be harrowed by the 
sight. Ferris Roth had left town; had ap- 
parently gone for a finality; and there was 
no one to say whither. 

It was a week or two after he had gone 
that Francesca, sitting at twilight by the 
drawing-room fire, too listless after the day 
to make up her mind to go and dregs for the 
dinner to the English officers who had filled 
the house with their Valentine-day roses, 
was startled by the unannounced entrance 
of a person who suddenly seemed to fill the 
room with a presence of trailing ruby silks 
and drooping plumes and royal furs and dark 
and sumptuous beauty. 

**To what am I indebted—” began Fran- 
cesca, rising to her full height, as fair and as 
frigid as a Norn. 

“You know very well what I am here for,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence- West, sinking uninvited 
intoanarm-chair. “And pee let us dispense 
with formalities at once. hen you burst 
into my house, into my room, on what was 
to be your wedding day, Miss Applegarth, 
your coming, your questioning, your suspi- 
cions, your accusations, filled me with such 
indignation that I ordered you out without 
a word of reply. I have too hot a temper. 
I ought to have remembered his bappi- 
ness.” 


Francesca bent her head. “And now,” 
she said, in a low tone that shivered like a 
tense string, “be so good as to leave my 

resence.” 

“ Not till I have said what I came to say,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence-West, opening her furs. 
‘You mean, of course, that I had nothing 
to reply. That my silence was confession. 
I never knew so unmitigated a fool of a girl 
in my life. Not even among the Roth girls. 
You think all women are in love with your 
lover. Peste! I have had lovers enough of 
my own. Now I am going to tell youn—not 
for your sake, you deserve nothing of me— 
but for the sake of the man who has been the 
best friend I ever had, and whom you have 
sent to his death—” 

Francesca started and lifted her eyes full 
of blue fire. 

“To his death, for all I know,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence-West, arresting her gaze with a 
pair of midnight stars. ‘For he has gone 
down to a coast-guard place, where the win- 
ter wrecks make short work of the men who 
range the shore, where they swim out to 
castaways and are ground lifeless in the 
breakers, and are coated with ice and broken 
in two like a stem, and are ruined for life 
in nerve and muscle if they escape with life. 
A man like Ferris Roth, who never knew 
ahardship! I have seen them from my own 
windows down at the Shallows! And what 
has he gone for? Because the girl he loved 
has betrayed him, has outraged him with 
base suspicion, has passed on him the last 
insult in a woman's power to offer a man. 
Well, it is for his sake I trust my secret to 
you,” she went on, too vehenently for inter- 
ruption, and hardly seeing thai the girl had 
sunk back into ber seat, where sire trembled 
so that one could not say if it were the Leat- 
ing of her heart or the flicker of the fire-light 
that shook her shadow on the wall. ‘“‘ My 
mother was an octoroon—the beautiful crea- 
ture! Ferris Roth's father married her in 
Havana forty years ago. She died when I 
was achild. Yes, Il am his sister. It was 
natural that, having an affection for his sis- 
ter, he should come to her, confide in her, 
speak to her of his joy on the eve of his 
wedding day, was it not?” 

And then Francesca, torn with sobs, was 
on her knees beside the woman, with her 
face buried in her fur, her arms lifted and 
twined about her. 

** Your tears are late,” said Mrs. Lawrence- 
West, untwining the arms, but retaining the 
hands. 

**Oh,” sobbed Francesca, *‘ have some pity 
on me!” 

* You had none on him.” 

“Oh, I—I love him!" 

“I don’t know whether he loves you or 
not,” said the other. “I know that he loves 
me. He never felt that there was any stain 
of black birth on me. I never felt it either. 
I always remember that not only was my 
father Caucasian, but my mother’s father, 
and her mother’s father before her; and that, 
when all is said, there is only « thirty-second 
of black blood in one-half of me! And they 
look down on me—these people here? Do 
_ sup I — my thread of black 

lood—the blood of faithfulness and gentle- 
ness and the love of beauty and song? Why, 
the first black woman of them all—my an- 
cestress five generations removed—was a 
Barbary princess, who would have scorned to 
admit the Roths to her presence! But the 
felt the stain—the Roths. I was d ;: 
1 was concealed; and I would have been 
buried in my obscurity if Lawrence had not 
found me out and married me and brought 
me here. When I told him the truth, he 
too felt it; he left me. Left me? I shook 
him off as one shakes off any loathly thing. 
He died before I married Colonel West. But 
he made me the poor reparation of leaving 
me his propert , which is why I retain his 
name. I told the truth to Colonel West in 
time, and the noble soul only cared for me 
the more. Now you know it all,” said Mrs. 


“Only show me how!” cried Francesca, 
all her pride, all her control gone, and feel- 
ing no indignity or absurdity in the invitation 
to be a sister given her by this woman with 


that black stain in her blood. 
There was a grand house-gathering down 
at one of Mrs. Lawrence - "s country 


places the next week, the old West mansion, 
the Shallows, with its innumerable corners 
and suites, having put off its winter cere- 
ments in all haste, and been made ready for 
— by an army of servants and a major- 

iomo. As Mrs. Lawrence- West stoorl re- 
ceiving the guests, who swarmed in from 
the sleighs that had been sent to the distant 
railway station, with Francesca Applegarth 
beside her, Lilian and Anna and Maud found 
their lips, either with cold or wonder, too stiff 
to speak. 

** What in the world does this mean?” they 
asked each other, when in their fire lighted 
rooms that opened into one another. 

“It is inscrutable,” said Maud; ‘‘ unless 
Aunt Jane has the key to the mystery. Did 

ou see how superb she was with that black 
ur dropping round her in the doorway? 
And just a breath of color, as if she looked 
out—expected—I wonder--I declare I don't 
understand— Do you suppose she has a bit 
of heart in her body?” 

** There Harry Percival. I know his 
step as well as Lill does. How many do you 
imagine there are in the house? rs. Law- 
rence-West says there are seventy rooms. 
Some of the men are to be put up in the 
farm-houses and the lodge.” 

** Why, all the world is here, I do believe! 
It seems to me there must be people out of 
almost every family we know. Qh, here is 
Francesca!” And then they were hanging 
round her like bees on a flower. 

**Oh, Francesca, isn’t it charming? Isn't 
it quaint? Aren’t wein luck? Aren't those 
fires in the huge chimneys glorious? And 
= in the world is she going to do with us 
all? 

“Yes, ¢ is charming,” said Francesca, 
laughing. ‘‘Itisquaint. The fires are glo- 
rious. And there are to be sleigh-rides and 
toboggan-slides, and the marshes have been 
swept for skating and curling; and if the snow 
goes there will be a gallop over the hills after 
the foxes; and there are always clharades and 
ghost stories. Whata sea there is on!” And 
then Francesca shuddered, as if she felt the 
breath of the incoming breaker there in that 
warm nest of Juxury. 

“It's fortunate for me that there is a sea 
on,” said Mand. ‘I couldn't sleep without 
it. I shall think it’s the stages on the Avenue.” 

“I don’t believe we shall have a toboggan 
or a skate, or anything else,” said Lill, look- 
ing out thewindow. “ The east wind is blow- 
ing up all its forces, and we shall be shut in 
with a tremendous gale.” 

“A splendid ‘tumultuous privacy of 
storm,’” said Francesca. *‘ Shall 1 ring for 
tea? Don’t you think it will be very cozy 
all by ourselves up here?” 

Sheltered and warm and in undress, look- 
ing through the long twilight of the late win- 
ter day on the sea scene, where the outgoing 
tide and the incoming wind whipped the 
water white to the horizon, nothing could be 
pleasanter. But then it was equally plea- 
sant a couple of hours afterward down in 
the great dining-room, with its half-score of 
tables, their crystal and gold and silver giv- 
ing back the rosy reflections of the flames 
wallowing up the immense chimneys. 

‘*Tt is like life in a medieval castle hall,” 
said Anna. 

‘Only more so,” said Chauncey Fish. 

‘* The house was the British general's head- 
quarters in the Revolution,” said Nick Dare. 
** He had no such champagne as this, though. 
And they quartered a troop of horse in the 
stables.” 

** About as many there now,” said Harry 
Percival. ‘‘What a roar there is in the 
chimneys!” he added, to Lilian. It was rather 
noticeable that none of the men accorded 
more than the barest civility to Francesca, 
although it seemed to signify nothing at all 
to her, for her head was just as high, and her 
dazzle of white beauty just as radiant. *‘ Per- 
haps we shall have a wreck by way of diver- 
sion,” he concluded. ; 

‘Is it such a dangerous coast?” asked 
Anna. 

‘‘None more so. There are life-saving 
stations up and down the shore, and the coast 
patrols meet about here.” 

“I didn’t know we were coming to the 
shore—and in this weather, too.” 

**Oh, the back of the winter was broken 
long ago. Do they grow these grapes down 

ere?” 

‘TI had thought it was behind the hills. A 
wreck!” 

“I should think it was a dance. A thim- 
bleful of Chartreuse, a thimbleful of cream— 
confess the nectar of the 8 was tasteless 
to it! Yes—if the wind holds it is very likely 
we shall have a wreck.” 

And the girls shivered all at once, feeling 
that would be even more thrilling than the 
ghost ty hog been promised. 

Nick Dare and Chauncey came from the 
outer air, later in the night. into the inner 
room, where Mrs. Lawrence West was tell- 
ing an Obi story, and curdling the blood of 
a tot people clustered round the hearth 
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there. Under the curtained arch you could 
see down the long drawing-rooms, only a 
few of the card-tables deserted; from the 
portrait-gallery still came the beat of the 
music where the dancers swam; the billiard- 
room,-the smoking-room, each had. its own 
coterie. * 

“The snow flies fast,” said Master Chaun- 
cey. ‘The air is thick with it. We have 
just been ‘down to the Cove to see how we 

ike it. By George! I should think those 
coast peered. going up and down that terrific 
beat of theirs and seeing the lights and fires 
here, would come up and cut all our throats.” 

‘*Makes a man want the hearth,” said 
Nick Dare. 

But the snow turned to rain in the deep 
night, for the late February weather felt the 
touch of spring, and March, with its bor- 
rowing days, was close at hand. With the 

morning both had blown away, and left blue 
sky. one 8 go over field and marsh the 
crust sparkled; each shrub was a — 
treasure-trove; and the frozen foam glisten 
in great flakes far up the shore where the 
roller tossed others and swept — the last, 
and it all gave a gay morning to Mrs. Law- 
rence;West's guests. The wind, however, 
that had backed in, hauled round to the east 
again by noon, and was blowing a fresh gale 
by nightfall, the sky scudded over with thin 
clonds, through which the moon now and 
then shone fitfully. 

“Another chance for our wreck,” said 
Harry Percival. And as he spoke there 
came a booming sound that echoed in the 
cloud banks, and re-echoed and rolled away, 
followed presently by another ‘God for- 
give me, there it is!” he cried. 

* A minute-gun!” 

‘‘A ship in distress!” exclaimed one and 
another; and gathering what wraps they 
could lay hands on, half the company throng- 
ed out on the big piazzas, the dowagers left 
to look from the windows, and those that 
came in to warm themselves at the fires re- 
placed by those that had not been out at all. 

It was quite true. A three-masted schooner 
had buried her nose in a sand bank of the 
outer shoal, and the heavy sea was racing 
over her in foaming flocks of waves that 
would presently tear her to pieces, 

** Is there nothing to do?” exclaimed Fran- 
cesca. ‘Oh, to be a man!” she cried, as the 
glass she had secured dimly showed her the 
sailors in the rigging before it had dropped 
from her hand. 

But there were men already on the scene. 
The coast-guard men had long ag0 seen the 
schooner’s danger, and had dashed up, rolling 

; their boat over the frozen beach, and ever 
now were manning and launching her. Three 
times they launched her, and three times the 
great waves threw her back. Evidently 
then they gave up the effort, and a dart of 
light through the air showed that they had 
sent the rocket with the life-line flying out 
over the craft. The wind blew in their shout 
as it was made fast, and the cable was drawn 
over it with the car. 

But there was no shout to be heard by the 
breathless watchers when the car came back 
empty, and drenched by the leaping waves, 
Had the occupant been washed out? Was 
there no strength on board to use it? Were 
they all helpless, frozen, perishing, but the 
man who drew in the life-line, who fired the 
signal-gun? 

What a scene it was, with that dark sea, 
those yeasty waves, the black lines of the 
wreck, and every now and then the moon 
bursting out and making it resplendent! A 
large glass, that had been used on summer 
days sighting the yachts on the horizon, 
stood now on the piazza, and one and an- 
other of those that had not their opera-glass- 
es took turns at it. 

‘* What are they doing now?” asked Mrs. 
Lawrence- West. 

“I don’t exactly—it can’t be,” answered 
Harry Percival—‘‘it is! Would you believe 
it? One of those brave fellows is going out to 
the wreck himself in that car. By rge! 
there he goes! .That wave will wash him; 
they're leaping like a ue of wolves; they'll 
have him. My God! No. There comes one 
like a falling tower. Hurrah! Hurrah! He’s 
over!” 

. When the car came back it was plain to 
see that it was no longer empty. The man 
who had crossed, with the aid of the only 
able man on board, lifted one prostrate form 
after another into the car to make its fright- 
ful journeys. As fast as they reached the 
shore Mrs. Lawrence- West's people had them 
up in one of the farm-houses, rolled in hot 
blankets and fed with beef juice and brandy. 

‘* Oh, what a thing it is to be a man!” cried 
Lilian, ag her turn came at the glass. ‘‘ To 
be able to do such great deeds! k at that 
splendid fellow who went across! He has 
lost his hat. He forgets himself. How he 
lifts those r frozen, lifeless wretches! 
What Tape cucngth! What heroic out- 
lines! Oh, he is like a demi-god!” 

‘‘He’s in a reefer and a sou’wester, you 
hero-worshipper!” said Harry, —e ner. 
“You can’t see much of him. But I swear 
—the shoulders—the height—the bearing— 
if he wasn’t at the ends of the earth, I should 
say that man was Ferris Roth!” 

“It is Ferris Roth,” said Francesca, with a 
proud triumph in her tone, that made Harry 
turn with a sharp forgetful whistle as she 
stood beside him readjusting the field-glass 
she had found. 

Five minutes afterward, ulstered and boot- 
ed and capped, a half-dozen men had dashed 
down to the beach, with Harry Percival, 



















among the life-savers. For the captain of 
the schooner had come across, taken up bod- 
ily and placed in the car whether he would 
or no, and the car,was making its last jour- 
ney on the Lig cable, with the hero in it whose 
daring had saved a dozen lives. The gulf of 
foam and night was almost , the moon 
ran out on a long rift of cloud with a cold 
keen sparkle, and then a report like a burst- 
ing gun thrilied the air—the big rope had 
broken, the car lay between two waves, and 
Francesca saw the great billows come cream- 
ing in and toss a lifeless form as lightly as a 
bubble far up the sands, for Nick and 
Chauncey and mee to bring up and lay in 
one of their own s. And she who should 
have had the right to be with him living or 
dying, could only shut herself into her little 
room with shadows blacker than the black- 
ness of night—shadows only to be replaced 
by others when Mrs. Lawrence-West came 
with the first morning gleam to whisper to 
her that he liad pulled through, and would 
be about before they knew it, and that she 
must take a sleeping potion and go to bed 
herself. 

I don’t think she took a sleeping potion; 
but then no one knew whether she did or 
not, for it was not till some days thereafter 
that any one in the house except Félice and 
the hostess, saw Francesca Applegarth. 

It was the evening of the fourth day after 
the wreck, and Ferris Roth had come down 
stairs—not so feebly, after all, as one might 
have expected—greeted by every one’s pro- 
fuse sympathy and congratulations and as- 
sistance. Now he lay back among the cush- 
ions of a lounge-chair, the outlines of his 
face clear against the black furs behind him, 
and his dark eyes looking up and down the 
drawing-rooms where the people were mov- 
ing about, splendid in their dinner and dan- 
cing dresses — looking with an intentness 
veiled before it was half revealed. 

As he lay there, he saw Francesca come 
down the broad staircase alone, lingeringly. 
with a half-hesitation at each step. She 
wore—surely not her wedding dress—but a 
satin gleaming like a moon-beam, and on her 
hair a lace shaw! that was gathered up about 
her shoulders and fastened at the breast with 
a pearl. Shecame slowly up the room, mov- 
ing like a ghost, pale to frostiness, only her 
eyes glowing with a violet flame like that of 
the star Lyra’s. Every glance followed her 
as she passed and paused before Ferris, and 
stood with her hands hanging and clasped 
together. 

“I did you a great wrong,” she said,in a 
voice which all could hear, low, but distinct 
and clear as that with which a bride makes 
her responses at the altar—‘‘I did you a 

at wrong. I gave you an unpardonable 
insult. Now I place it in your power to 
give it back to me. . For, oh, I—” 

He did not let her say it, the word of love 
that trembled on her trembling lips, but he 
took the hanging hands and bent his head 
and kissed them, and drew her down and 
put his arm about her, just as Chauncey 
upset a screen and broke a jar of roses, and 
diverted the general gaze. 

“A —s legitimate proceeding,” said 
Chauncey to Mrs. Lawrence-West, ‘‘ consid- 
ering the date.” 

“Ts it not my turn next?” asked Harry 
Percival, bending over Lilian’s chair and 
startling her from her wondering gaze at 
the two. ‘It is = eal you know. I 
am open to proposals.” 

“‘Leap-year? I had forgotten.” 

**Yes. And there will not come such a 
day for a good deed for four-years to come. 
For if there is one thing which makes that 
more apparent than another, it is that to-day 
is the 29th of February.” 


THE SICK.CHILD. 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
IIL. 


4% babies have their share of fleshly 
ills as well as do their big brothers and 
sisters. On the more serious of these a doc- 
tor is consulted, but there are small afflictions, 
hardly worth the dignity of a physician's 
visit, which it may be in the mother’s power 
to alleviate. In many cases they may be 
prevented by proper care. 

There is sore mouth, for instance. With 
some nurses it seems to be taken as a matter 
of course that a baby must suffer from this 
annoyance; but in spite of this dictum of Mrs. 
Gamp, the fact remains that in nine cases out 
of ten this trouble may be averted. Great care 
in washing out the baby’s mouth must be ob- 
served. For this purpose a bit of soft linen 
must be used, dipped in tepid water mixed 
with borax in the proportion of an eighth ofa 
teaspoonful of borax to a full gill of the water. 
The mouth must be thoroughly cleansed in 
the roof, around between the gums and the 
lips, and under the tongue. Usea fresh part 
of the cloth every time you dip it into the borax 
water, and make this fresh frequently. One 
portion will serve for a whole day if you 
never dip into it a rag that has already been 
in the baby’s mouth. This washing should 
be done not only night and morning, but also 
two or three times during the day—with a 
young baby before each meal. It is wise to 
err on the safe side, for not only is a sore 
mouth painful to a child, and likely to inter- 
fere seriously with its nursing, but if neglect- 
ed it will sometimes affect the throat, and 
has sometimes even been known to prove 
fatal. 

That 


unpleasant complaint variously 


known as scurf, cradle-cap, milk-crust, and 
scald-head is sometimes caused by carcless- 
ness. When the child’s head is being washed, 
the soap is not always thoroughly rinsed out 
of the hair, and this produces irritation of 
the scalp. Once established, scurf is with 
difficulty removed, the most efficient means 
for its abolition being sweet-oil, or vaseline, 
or some pure cold cream rubbed upon the 
scalp to soften it. This should be done at 
night, and the washed out the next 
morning with hot water and Packer's tar 
soap. petition of this process three times 
a week for a short time will generally re- 
move the offending crust. The operation 
must be ay es with great gentleness, or 
there will be danger of ‘making the baby’s 
head painfully sore. 

Vaccinating a baby sometimes seems al- 
most barbarous, not only when oné hears the 
little one’s screams as the sharp blade scrapes 
the tender skin, but afterwards, when the 
child suffers from the feverishuess, pain, and 
irritation that indicate that the vaccination 
has “‘taken.” Yet it is imprudent to postpone 
the operation too long, especially in the city, 
although it should not be attempted in very 
cold weather if it can be avoided. The out- 
side of the calf of the leg is by all means the 
best place for the vaccination. Even there 
it is difficult always to avoid striking against 
the tender spot when handling the child. If 
the wound be on the arm, it is practically 
impossible to keep it from coming into pain- 
ful contact with something. It may be the 
hand or arm of the mother or nurse, or the 
child’s own sleeve as it is slipped on or off. 
Even the touch of the bed or pillow as the 
child lies on his side will cause distress. 

As the wound swells and reddens, it should 
be protected by a loose bandage of the soft- 
est linen greased with vaseline. The scab 
must be carefully guarded, that it may not 
become loosened before it is entirely dry, for 
in that case there will be an open wound left, 
pacer pe matter, and the child's discom- 
fort will be prolonged. 

For some unaccountable reason, most chil- 
dren suffer more or less from earache, and-a 
most painful affection it is too, as many older 
people can remember. Hot applications gen- 
erally help lessen the pain. A little glyce- 
rine or vaseline may be heated in a spoon and 
poured into the ear, taking care not to scald 
the patient. Should the earache prove ob- 
stinate, consult a physician. There is almost 
always @ reason for this trouble, as there is 
for toothache. If the latter comes from a 
hollow tooth, it may sometimes be alleviated 
by age a bit of cotton dipped in paregoric 
or in creosote in the cavity. If children’s 
teeth are properly watch 
should be no cavities. - 

Hives are another annoying though trifling 
malady to which children are subject, and are 
caused sometimes by a sudden check of per- 
oe. sometimes by an attack of indiges- 
tion. In the latter case a dose of some 
soothing medicine may be given, and a simple 
diet followed for a few days. The intense 
itching may be allayed by se hives 
with a little castor oil, or by bathing them 
with vinegar and water. 

Children are so unexpected in their actions 
that it is always safe to be age, any ac- 
cident that may befall them. Even in the 
city, where they usually bave only restricted 
opportunities to follow the promptings of 
their own sweet wills, they get into troubles 
enough. In the country it is even worse. 
Bites, bruises, burns, scratches, sprains, 
stings—who shall endeavor to enumerate 
and classify the trials and tribulations of the 
poor little chicks? Some information upon 
good and simple methods of treating these 
ailments may not be unwelcome to mothers. 

As small children can rarely, by any amount 
of cautions, be taught to beware of the dog, 
it happens once in a while that some young 
adventurer is snapped at by some ill-con- 
ditioned cur. No matter how painful the 
nip may be, there is no danger unless the 
skin is broken. Should there be even a 
scratch, however, take prompt measures,even 


, however, there 


although the may have showed no signs 
of rabies. W the wound at once and 
thoroughly with hot water. 


Should the dog 
have displayed symptoms of madness, an 
there is no im yoy near to cauterize the 
wound, rub salt into it, and if possible tie a 
bandage tightly around the limb above the 
bite. See a doctor as soon as possible, 
Much the same course may be pursued with 
snake bite. 

For bruises, bathing in hot water is said to 
best draw out the soreness, although there 
are intelligent physicians who recommend 
the applications of ice to a bruise. A cloth 
wet with arnica or Pond’'s Extract is some- 
times helpful in relieving the soreness. The 
use of ice is said to prevent the discoloration 
which usually follows a bruise. 

For a burn, the best dressing is cotton 
dipped in linseed-oil. Next to that, and 
usually more readily obtained, is common 
baking-soda moistened with cream or sweet- 
oil, or even with water, and spread upon the 
burned surface. The Southern negroes think 
no remedy equal to lard and wood soot for 
a burn, but the compound is not agreeable 
to sight or smell. 

Some salve or lotion should always be 
kept at hand for the scratches children are 
constantly getting from pins, needles, or 
briers. eper wounds should have the 
edges drawn together and held in place by 
narrow strips of adhesive plaster. That un- 


savory drug iodoform is said by physicians 
to be admirable in its bealing properties for 
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open wounds. Should an artery or,yein be 
severed, bind the wounded limb fig be- 
tween the wound and the body, and do not 
loosen the ligature until the doctor comes, 
For all serious cuts or wounds a physician 
should be consulted promptly. 

Sprains are never to be neglected. While 
awaiting the arrival of the doctor, the in- 
jured part may be bathed with hot water, 
and rubbed gently, unless the touch causes 
too much pain to the patient. 

Stings from bees, wasps, etc., are such 
common incidents in children’s summer ex- 
perience that the mother should always have 
at hand her little bottle of weak ammonia. 
The stung spot may be bathed with this, or, 
in_an emergency, plastered with common 
salt and water, or even with mud. Ice is also 
beneficial for stings. 








DEMI-SEASON JACKET AND 
HAT. 


See illustration on front page. 


DISTINCTIVE feature of this hand- 
some jacket—one of Worth’s most suc- 
cessful models—is the single broad form of 
the back, dispensing with a seam down the 
middle. The fulness above the waist line 
is drawn down under belt-like ornaments of 
menterie, and that below falls in over- 
aying pleats. Two materials are combined 
in such garments. The jacket illustrated is 
of green cloth, with sleeves, collar, and Ia- 
pels of black velvet. The passementerie is 
of the green shade of the cloth. Instead of 
the usual curved side forms, narraw velvet 
mony are set in below the armholes. Green 
raid with tasselled ends appears to Ince the 
front and back together across the velvet. 
With this jacket is worn a picturesque hat 
called Lakmé, from the Maison Virot. It 
has a brim of black felt lined with black vel- 
vet, and a crown of rich gold embroidery. 
Two half-long black feathers curl over the 
edge of the brim in front, and a third stands 
erect in the centre. 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Buretrta.—The most dignified course is to accept 
the explanation, and aay nothing about it. 

Constant Reaper. —We have no personal knowledge 
of the article you mention. 

eRa.—See suggestions in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 8 for making wash dresses. 

Eva or Porttanv.—Do not alter the jacket waist of 
your Henrietta cloth dress. Cut the skirt in bell shape, 
and put a fold of silk or rows of braid near the foot. 

Apnrieer or Bazan.—Over-gaiters are buttoned out- 
side of the ankle just as shoes are, 

Evizaneru.—Get white and pale blue Cheviot sailor 
suite for your boys. 

Y. L.—The black velvet polonaise and beng 
ekirt are not “too dressy for church wear in a large 





city.” 

Ff R. G.-- Instead of a princesse dress, make the bine 
Bedford cord dress of a young girl of eighteen with a 
belted back and jacket fronts opening on a surah 
blouse, red or écru, a8 is most becoming. Use narrow 
~ trimming on the edges. For the gray dress have a 

ted waist with a yoke or plastron of point de Génes 
lace, large sleeves with point de Génes enffs, gray vel- 
vet ribbon for belt and bows, and a bell skirt bordered 
with velvet ribbon. 

Miss E. D.—A gray Bedford cord dress ench as you 
enggest,a manve crépon, and a black grenadine in- 
stead of net, will be suitable dresses for a young lady 
in second mourning. White shirt waists will be worn 
with black Eton jackets, blazers, etc. Read about 
mourning dress in Sow York Fashi of this Li 
of the Bazar. 

Eruet anp Ornurns.—A tea gown is merely « com- 
fortable house gown—something that comes between 
a bedroom wrapper and a regular costume. It may be 
simple and inexpensive or rich and elaborate, ac- 

ing to one’s means and tastes. In any case it 
is an informal dress, suitable only in the household 
and with intimate friends. It was originally a loose 
pretty frock donned to bridge over the interval after 
the irksome out-door dress is removed, and before 
evening dinner dress is assnamed—a period which in- 
cludes the restful pause consecrated to five-o’clock tea 
in English households. Hence it has sometimes been 
mistakenly worn for the more formal “ tea” of an af- 
ternoon reception. 

Gro.—The doilies are simply mats laid beneath 
finger-howls to keep them from coming in contact 
with the plate on which each is placed. 

Avurnre.—To remodel your lace gown put a corse- 
let of jetted net or else of moiré antique over a full 
high waist of the lace. Have straight fall lace sleeves 
gathered to wristbands of ribbon. 

Sunsoninen.—A yoke or vest or plostron of darker 
brown moiré will be handsome with tan-gplored cloth, 
See tailor gowns illustrated in the present number of 
the Bazar. Coiffures for the house are waved slong 
the sides and taken up in a Greek knot. For the 
street the back hair is arranged either in a high coil or 
in low braida, as the bonnet or hat requires, 

J. M. J.—The back of the jacket when tightly fitted 
— slightly below the waist lines; those not whale- 

med reach only to the belt line of the blouse waist 
underneath, 

Constant Reaver.—Tea gn will be worn daring 
the summer made of challi, crépon, India silk, etc., 
ork Fashions in another 


with pete de Génes lace and darker velvet ribbon 
should be becoming to you. Read reply above to 
“ Ethel and Others.” 
A Frequent Inquirer. —Can you not glean the need- 
ed information about “ Card Etiquette” in the answers 
iven in this colamn week after week 2? The moet re- 
able book on etiquette is Manners and Social Usages, 
which will be sent you from this ofiice by mai! on re- 


ba of $1 

. R. K.—Your twilled wool is of a stylish shade, 
and will make a pretty drese for the house or street. 
A pointed waist with a yoke of the Oriental silk like 
enclosed sample should be drawn down in small pleats 
in back and front to a velvet ribbon band or belt which 
falie in long ends at the back. Use the silk for close 
sleeves bo to the elbow with full gathered tops of the 
wool, ave a standing collar covered with velvet rib- 
om and put a row of the ribbon at the foot of the 
skirt. 

Heiew.—Make your moiré dress by suggestions fn 
New York Fashions of this number. The biuc-gray 
wool suit should have either an Eton jacket or a jacket 
waist with belted back, the jacket fronts opening on a 
blouse of surah of the same gray shade. Add a little 
cord gimp for trimming. Have the stri 
in tailor fashion, with double-b front blunt) 
rounded and coat tails in the back. Have black sil 
revers, plastron, collar, and cuffs, and a band at the 
foot of the skirt. Your little girl’s changeable silk 
dress should have a full waist gathered to a yoke of 

point de Génes lace, with large sleeves have 
enffs of the lace, a belt of bine velvet ribbon with a 
bow in the back, and a full straight skirt falling balf- 
way below the knees. 





dress made 
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A GENERAL REHEARSAL. 
See illustration on double page. 


\ E may always be sure of the pictu- 

resque, the suggestive, of something 
that appeals strorigly to the imagination, 
when nuns, in their straight and simple habit, 
or little children,in whatever garb. appear in 
art, and more especially when they appear 
together. The nun who has — the 
world: the child who is ignorant of it. The 
one who has voluntarily chosen poverty ; the 
other who has been victim of its sting. One 


with all the simplicities and ignorances of the 
renunciator—the renunciator not of all the 
allurements of life alone, but of all its every- 
day blessings, those belonging to rich and 


poor alike; the other with the simplicities 
and ignorances of one to whom the door of 
experience has never been opened, yet in 
whose face one reads not renunciation, but 
the varying depths of world-wide possibili- 
ties 

The child by choice, then, and the child by 
law, both arousing in us something akin to 
reverence, and always something of wonder. 
And which one males the other, none of us 
can tell, since none of us know whether in 
the old or young lies that little child which 
must lead all men 

But wherever we see these two together, 
whether in the crowded horse-cars of our 
own town or in high-panelled rooms as in 
the illustration, both our wonder and our 
love go with them. What respect, too, is 
aroused by an order that brings to its instruc- 
tion of little waifs such enthusiasm, such 
spirit, such cordiality, if one may use the 
word! The old priest, with his face aglow as 
he looks up over his ‘cello. If artist means 
lover as well, what a great musician this one 
must be! How one longs to hear the low 
strains of that most exquisite of instruments, 
with its human throb and wail, soaring 
through the vaulted halls of his own monas- 
tery, where one is sure that at twilight he 
bends over it with gentle and caressing touch! 
A rich blessing truly that which this good 
father and sisters bring into the lives of fheee 
little children, among whom, if the soul of no 
musician is born, at least an influence fruit- 
ful for good has been imparted never to die 
again. For music taught by music-lovers 
has joy in it and gladness, and even the 
wings. It is weighted by no rules that clog 
the mind, but is a life, a breath, a blessing, 
carrying the soul with it above the sordid, 
the mean, or difficult in life. It is this 
thought which one carries away from the 
lovely scene the artist has given. 


BIRD-LORE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
I.—IS IT CRUEL TO KEEP BIRDS? 


“ Bird of the amber beak, 
Bird of the golden = 
Thy dower is thy carolling; 
Thou hast not far to seek 
Thy breatl, nor needest wine 
To make thine utterance divine; 
Thon art canopied and clothed, 
And ugtq song betrothed. "—Srepman. 
GOOD deal of sentiment is expended 
upon caged birds. From tender hearts, 
and from others not so tender, we often hear, 
‘I can’t bear to keep a bird in a cage!” 
Now, without in any way advocating the 
caging of birds, I must say that there are two 
sides to this, as to most questions, 

It is true the captive is at the mercy 
of his owner, his food depends upon some 
one’s memory, his comfort, his very life, are 
in the power of another; but the same is 
true of the household dog and cat, still more 
of the horse. Moreover, the last-named ani- 
mal is so much worse off, that he is made to 
work, and often sadly abused by his owner, 
yet we hear little sympathy expressed for 
his state of slavery. 

It ia cruel to capture an adult bird aceus- 
tomed to freedom and to caring for himself, 
and confine him in a e; it is worse than 
cruel, it is brutal, to neglect to provide care- 
fully for his comfort when thus imprisoned. 
But that a captive bird, properly caught and 
properly cherished, must necessarily be un- 
happy, I emphatically deny, and my opinion 
is based upon several years’ close study of 
birds in confinement. . 

By ‘‘ properly caught,” I mean taken from 
the nest, or when just out of it. By “‘ proper- 
ly cherished,” I mean not only fed and wa- 
tered as regularly and carefully as we attend 
to our own physical needs, but in every oth- 
er way made as happy as is possible, by loving 
attention and thoughtful consideration. 

As to the canary, born in a cage, of 
ancestry, he is utterly incapacitated for free- 
dom. So far from being a kindness to‘give 
him his liberty, it is a positive cruelty. He 
has never sought food or shelter, he has no 
notion of doing either, and he must inevita- 
bly perish. Birds that have been taken from 
the nest are in a similar condition of i 
rance, Unless kept in captivity a very short 
time, and afterward supplied with food till 
they learn to care for themselves, to thrust 
them out is like taking a child brought up in 
luxury and forcing him into the streets to 
pick up his own,living. This comparison is 
not in the least exaggerated. A young bird 
is taught by his parents where and how to 
get his food. Close observers may see this in- 
struction going on all summer, when nesting 
is over and young birds are out. If, then, 
this period of instruction is passed in a 
house, and he is adult when turned adrift, 
there is no one to teach him, and he must 
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learn by hard experience, or die in the at- 
tempt. 

I have read stories of children being in- 
duced to set free their pets because they 
would be so much happier. One in particu- 
lar | remember, because I was so indignant 
about it, where the bird refused to be left in 
the park, but flew back’several times and 
alighted on its owners, and they actually had 
toscheme to get away fromit. It was told as 
a self-sacrificing and virtuotis deed, when, as 
a matter of fact, it was undoubtedly pure 
trp © and that bird, accustomed to care 
and shelter, probably died of want and ex- 

ure, 

Another use of a caged bird, or any ca 
tive, that is of great value as I look z itis 
the opportunity it gives for lessons in con- 
sideration and care for others, and love and 
kindness to animals, It has been ascertained 
by statistics,carefully gathered from training- 
schools and prisons, that very few men who 
in boyhood owned or cared for a pet animal, 
or who were instructed in kindness to the 
lower orders, are to be found among crimi- 
nals. This fact, which should not astonish 
us when we think of the elevating tendency 
of unselfishness, puts into the hands of parents 
and teachers a powerful weapon for good. 
Not only does the pet bird or beast entertain 
and amuse the boy, but, under proper direc- 
tion, it trains him in gentle ways, in a sense 
- justice, and it goes far to insure an honest 
ite. 

There is a further point to be considered. 
Birds are caged, and have been since the 
pee of the world—so far as we know; 
no one of us can help it. To rescue one or 
more from the migerable conditions of a bird 
store and make them happy in our homes is 
a deed of charity, not an unkindness. If we 
could arouse all over the world a sentiment 
that would prevent the catching of birds at 
all, I should rejoice with all my heart. But 
since we know that is impossible, let us try 
to comfort ourselves by redeeming from un- 
comfortableness eVery one that we can. 

An English lady whom I know has a de- 
lightful way of taming the birds on her place 
without making them prisoners. It is thus: 
When they are about ready to leave the nest, 
she removes a bird—perhaps two—from the 
parents’ care, assuming the duties of the 
parent herself, and feeding her captives 
carefully oz half-hour from four in the 
morning till dark. At the same time sbe 
talks to them, and gets them familiar with 
her. When they are full-grown and not at 
all afraid of her, she opens her windows and 
lets them out, keeping‘the food and water 
supply in plain sight within the always open 
casement. Her reward is a charming colony 


of birds in her grounds, who come freely into’ 


her house, accept food from her hands, sing 
for her, bring their wild mates and their little 
ones, and in every way are enchanting daily 
visitors. But she is careful not to retain 
them too long, and to keep a supply of food 
convenient for them. irds so educated 
have been. known to stay out-of-doors all 
summer and take up winter-quarters in the 
house year after year. 

But even when the birds caughtare grown 
up, if the second conflition is carried out and 
they are “properly cherished,” they frequent- 
ly become so to their homes that 
they will not accept liberty when it is offered. 
Nor need we be surprised at this. The life 
of a bird in freedom is by no means so easy 
as it appears; an ae observer soon 
comes to know that he is at work nearly 
every hour of the day, beginning several 
hours before we are out of bed. When there 
are young ones to be fed, the parents are 
absolutely driven from morning till night, 
and, as their lovers well know, nearly. all 
bird music ceases during those hard-worked 


days. 

Now when one of these’little workers is 
made comfortable and happy in a house, and 
well fed without exertion of his own, he be- 
comes—exactly as does a human being—dis- 
inclined to work. Thrusting him out of his 
easy home is, in fact, condemning him to a 
life of hard labor, which is often as distaste- 
ful to him as the loss of an income is to a 
man. To be sure, a captive is deprived of 
fresh air and his natural out-of-door life, but 
when he is used to these conditions it is with 
him a matter of choice—as it is with many 
of us—between a life of bondage without 
labor and freedom with it. 

I have had birds, more than one, who did 
not care even to leave their cages, who would 
stay inside all day with the door wide open, 
perfectly cheerful and contented. But it 
must be remembered that I spared no thought 
or labor to supply my birds with everything 
that would add to their comfort or their 
pleasure. 

I do not deny that most caged birds are 
unhappy; and because I love them,1 am gen- 
erally made miserable by every one I see 
panting and pleading for relief with eager 
eyes, in the glare of hot sun, or against a 
burning brick wall; shivering in the draught 
of an open window; shrinking from the fall- 
ing rain and the unaccustomed night air; 
smothered in muslin up to their roof, or 
starving on a thimbleful of seed and about 
as much water. But this is not because they 
are caged ; it is because of the thoughtlessness 
or carelessness of their keepers. 

I regard it as just as bad to keep a bird with- 
out giving due care and attention to its needs, 
as to leave a horse in a stable without food 
or exercise, or a dog chained to a post day 
after day and week after week. Looked at 
in one way, indeed, it is worse, for a dog 





. But for a girl already en 


can make himself very disagreeable and re- 
mind people of his presence, while the horse, 
representing a considerable sum of money, 
is usually thought of; but the poor bird, not 
worth much in dollars, with a language un- 
noticed and unintelligible to most of us, can 
only die, as thousands of them do die ev- 
rd year, victims to the neglect of somebody. 
This is truly an outrage, and no sympathy 
that is expended on these unfortunate crea- 
tures is wasted. . 

One thing more I should like to say. Al- 
though I maintain that a ve can be made 
entirely contented, I never have, and I never 
intend to have, a bird caught or caged for 
my pleasure or my study. again I say, 
most emphatically, that unless a person is 
able and willing to give daily thought and 
care to a bird, itis bitterly cruel, even wicked, 
to assume the charge of one. 

My position on the caged -bird question 
thus fully defined, I wish to give so! sug. 
gestions in regard to making birds not only 
comfortable, but happy. 
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BY WALTER BRFSANT, 


Avruor or “Aut Sorts ann Conprrions or Men,” 
“ Curpaes or Ginnon,” ero. 





CHAPTER VL. 
SOMETHING MORE HAPPENS. 


HECKLEY held the door of the office 
wide open and invited Elsie to enter. 
The as of the room, solid of furniture, 
severe in its fittings, with its vast table cov- 
ered with papers, struck her with a kind of 
terror. At the table sat her guardian, austere 
of countenance. 
All the way along she had been imagining 

a dialogue. He would begin with certain 
words. She would reply, firmly but respect- 
fully, with certain other words. He would 
& on. She would nreply. And so on. 

verybody knows the consolations of im- 
agination in framing dialogues at times of 
trouble. They never come off. The be- 
ginning is never what is expected, and the 
sequel, therefore, has to be changed on the 
spot. The conditions of the interview hed 
not been realized by Elsie. Also the begin- 
ning was not what she ex . For her 
guardian, instead of frowning with a brow 
of corru; iron and holding up a finger 
of warning, received her more pleasantly 
than she had imagined it possible for him, 
bade her sit down, and leaned back, looking 
at her kindly. 

“ And so,” he said, i are twenty-one— 
Jorten nag teagen am no longer your 
guardian. You are twenty-one. Everything 
that is past seems to have happened yester- 
day. that it is needless to say that you 
were a baby only yesterday.” 

“Yes, I am sail twenty-one.” 

“I congratulate you. ‘To be twenty-one 
is, I, believe, for a young lady at least, a 

leasant.time of life. For my own part, I 

ave almost forgotten the memory of youth. 
Perhaps I never had the time to be young. 
Certainly I have never understood why some 
men regret their youth so passionately. As 
for your sex, Elsie, I know very little of it 
except in the way of business. In that way, 
which does not admit of romance, I must say 
that I have sometimes found ladies importu- 
nate, tenacious, exacting, persistent, and even 
revengeful.” 

“Oh!” said Elsie, with a little winning 
smile of conciliation. This was only a be- 
ginning—a prelude—before the unpleasant- 
ness, 


** That, Elsie, is my unfortunate experience 
of women—always in the way of iness, 
which of course may bring out the worst 
qualities. In society, of which I have little 
experience, they are doubtless—charming— 
charming.” He repeated the word, as if he 
had found an adjective of whose meaning he 
was not quite cleat. “An old bachelor is 
not expected, at the age of seventy-five, to 
know much about such a subject. e point 
before us is that you have this day arrived at 
the mature ane «” twenty-one. That is the 
~~~ thing, and I congratulate you. The first 
thing.” 

” Twonder. ” thought Elsie, timidly, ‘‘when 
~ will begin upon the next thing—the real 
thing.” 

There lay upon the table before him a 

peur with notes upon it. He took it up, 
ooked at it, and laid it down again. Then 
he turned to Elsie and smiled—he actually 
smiled—he unmistakably smiled. ‘‘ At twen- 
ty-one,” he said, “ some young ladies who are 
heiresses come into their property—” 

‘Those who are heiresses. Unhappily I 
ay ‘Com i hei —thei 

‘**Come into their property—their - 
ty. It must be a beautiful thin foe ogi 
to come into property, unex ly, at twen- 
ty-one. For a man, a temptation to do no- 

ing and to make no more money. Bad! bad! 

raged a girl who 
wants money, a girl who is en —eh?— 
to a penniless young solicitor—” 

Elsie turned crimson. This was the thing 
she expected. 

“Under such circumstances, I say, such a 
stroke of fortune would be providential and 
wonderful, would it not?” 

She blushed and turned pale, and blushed 
again. She also felt a strong disposition to 
cry, but repressed that disposition. 

* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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‘In your case, for instance, such a wind- 
fall — be a wwolouee. Your e= is 
rather a sin rease. You do not D 
to a family which has generally dleregarded 
money; quite the reverse. You should in- 
herit the love of money; yet you propose to 
throw away whiat T believe are very good 
pros s, and—” 

“My only prospect is to marry George 
Austin.” 

“So you think. I have heard from your 
mother, and I have seen pos sister 
They object very strongly to the engage- 
ment.” 


“IT know, of course, what they would ~ 0A 
“Therefore I need not repeat it,” repl 
Mr. . dryly. ‘‘I learn, then, that you 
are not engaged to this young le- 
man, but t you are also pro g to 
marry upon the small income which he now 


possesses. 

** Yes; we are prepared to begin the world 
upon that income.” 

‘* Your mother asked me what chance he 
has in his profession. In this office he can 
never rise to a considerable salary as mana- 
gingclerk. If he had money, he par buya 

ip. But he has none, and his friends 
venone. And the profession is congested. 
He may remain all his life in a position not 


- much better than he now occupies. The 


prospect, Elsie, is not brilliant.” 

"= Ko; we are fully aware of that. And 
yet—” 

“ Allow me, my dear child. You are your- 
self, we will say for the moment, without any 
means of your owrf.” 

* | have nothing.” 

“Or any expectations, except from your 
mother, who is not yet sixty.” 

“I could not count upon my mother’s 
death. Besides, she says that if I persist, 
she will not leave me anything at all.” 

“So much I understand from herself. 
Her present intention is to remove your name 
from her will in case you go on with this 


** My mother will do what she pleases with 
her ep said Elsie. ‘If she thinks 
that I will give way to a threat of this kind, 
she does not know me.” 

**Do not let us speak of threats. Iam lay- 
ing before you facts. Here they are plainly: 
Young Austin has a very small income; he 
has very little prospect of getting s substan- 
tial income: you, so far as you know, have 
nothing; and, also so far as you know, you 
have no prospect of anything. These are 
the facts, are they not?” 

** Yes, | suppose these are the facts. We 
shall be quite poor—very likely, quite poor 
always.” The tears rose to her eyes. But 
this was not a place for crying. 

“I want you to understand these facts 
very clearly,” Mr. Dering insisted. “ Believe 
me, I do not wish to give you pain.” 

** All this,” said Elsie, with the beginnings 
of the family obstinacy in ber eyes, “I clearly 
understand. I have bad them put before me 
too often.” 

**I also learn from your sister, Lady De- 
ring, that if you abandon this marriage she 
is ready to do anything for you that she can. 
Her house, her ey her servants—-you 
can command them all, if you please. This 

ou know. Have you considered the mean- 
ing of what you propose? Can you consider 
it calmly?” 

**I believe we have.” 

“On the one side poverty—not what is 
called a small income, people live 
very well on what is called a small income. 
But grinding, hard poverty, which exacts real 

rivations, and burdens you with unexpected 
My dear young lady, you have been 
brought up to a certain amount of plenty 
and ease, if not to luxury. Do you think you 
can fr along without plenty and ease?” 

** If George can, I can.” 

**Can you become a servant—cook, house- 
maid, lady’s-maid—as well as a wife—a nurse 
as well as a mother?” 

‘If George is made happier by my becom- 
ing anything, anything, it will only make 
me happier. Mr. Dering, I am sure you wish 
me well—you are my father’s old friend— 
you have always advised my mother in her 
troubles—my brother was articled to you— 
but—” She paused, remembering that he 
had not been ber brother’s best friend. 

**T mean the best ble for you. Mean- 
time, you are quite fixed in your own mind; 
you are set upon this thing. That is clear. 
There is one other way of looking at it. You 
yourself seem —e desirous, I think, to 
make the man you love happy. So much 
the better for him. Are you quite satisfied 
that the other party to the agreement, your 
lover, will remain happy while he sees you 
slaving for him, while he feels his own help- 
lessness, and while he gets no relief from the 
ares of his household—while— 

ly—he sees his sons taking their place on 
a lower level, and his daughters taking a 
lace below the rank of gentlewoman?” 

““T reply by another question. You have 
had George in your office as articled clerk 
and managing clerk for eight years. Is he, 
or is he not, steadfast, clear-headed, one who 
knows his own mind, and one who can be 
trusted in all things?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Dering, inclining his 
head. ‘‘ How does that advance him?” 

“Then, if or trust him, why should not I 
trust him? I trust George altogether—alto- 
gether. If he does not get on, it will be 
through no fault of his. e shall bear our 


burden bravely, believe me,Mr. Dering. You 
him—or me—complain. Be- 


will not hear 
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sides, I am full of hope. Oh! it can never be 
in this country that a man who isa good 
workman should not be able to get on. Then 
I can paint a little—not very well, perhaps. 
But i hewn thought—you will not laugh at 
me—that I might paint portraits, and get a 
little money that way.” 

“It is quite possible that he may succeed, 
and that you may increase the family income. 
Everything is possible. But, remember, you 
are building on possibilities, and I on facts. 
Plans very beautiful and easy at the outset 
often prove most difficult in carrying out. 
My experience of marriages is learned by 
fitty years of work, not imaginative, but prac- 
tical. I have learned that without adequate 
means no marriage can be happy. That is to 
say, | have never come across any case of 
wedded poverty where the husband or the 
wife, or both, did not regret the day when 
they faced poverty together instead of sep- 
arately. That, I say, is my experience of 
such marriages. It is so easy to say that 
hand in hand evils may be met and endured 
which would be intolerable if one was alone. 
It isn’t — hand in hand, Elsie. The hands 
are wanted for the baby, and the evils will 
fall on the children yet unborn.” 

Elsie hung her head. Then she replied 
timidly: ‘‘I have thought even of that. It 
only means that we go lower down in the 
social scale,” . 

“Only? Yet that is everything. People 
who are well up the ladder too often deride 
those who are fighting and struggling to get 
up higher. It is great folly or great iguo- 
rance to laugh. Social position, in such a 
country a8 ours, means independence, self- 
respect, dignity, all kinds of valuable things. 
You will throw these all away; yet your 
grandfathers won them for you by hard 
work. You are yourself a gentlewoman— 
why? Because they made their way up in 
the world, and placed their sons also in the 
way toclimb. That is how families are made 
—by three generations at least of steady work 
up hill.” 

Elsie shook her head sadly. “ We can only 
hope,” she murmured. 

**One more word, and I will say no more. 
Remember that, love or no love, resignation 
or not, patience or not, physical comfort is 
the beginning and the foundation of all hap- 
piness. If you and your husband can satisfy 
the demands of physical comfort, you may 
be happy—or at least resigned. If not— 
Well, Elsie, that is all. I should not have 
said so much had I not promised your mo- 
ther and your sister. I am touched, I con- 
fess, by your courage and your resolution.” 

**We mean never to regret, never to look 
back, and always to work and hope,” said 
Elsie. ** You will remain our friend, Mr. 
Dering?” 

‘Surely, surely. And now—” 

“ Now "—Elsie rose—* I will not keep you 
any longer. You have said what you wished 
to say very kindly, and | thank you.” 

“No. Sit down again; I haven't done 
with you yet, child. Sit down again. No 
more about that young villain—George Aus- 
tin.” He spoke so good-humoredly that El- 
sie complied, wondering, but no longer 
afraid. ‘‘ Nothing more about your en- 
gagement. Now, listen carefully, because 
this is most important. Three or four years 
ago a person wrote to me. That person in- 
formed me that he—for convenience we will 
call the person a man—wished to place a 
certain sum of money in my hands in trust— 
for you.” 

_ “Forme? Do you mean—in trust? What 
is trust?” 

‘*He gave me this sum of money to be 
or to you on your twenty-first birth- 

ay. 

“Oh!” Elsie sat up with open eyes. “A 
sum of money—and to me?” 

** With a condition or two. The first con- 
dition was that the interest should be in- 
vested as it came in; the next, that I was on 
no account—mind, on no account at all—to 
tell you or any one of the existence of the 
gift or the name of the donor. You are now 
twenty-one. I have been careful not to af- 
ford you the least suspicion of this happy 
windfall until the time should arrive. Neither 

our mother, nor your sister, nor your lover, 
nows or suspects anything about it.” 

**Oh!” Elsie said once more. An interjec- 
tion may be defined as a prolonged mono- 
syllable, generally a vowel, uttered when no 
words can do justice to the subject. 

‘‘And here, my dear young lady ” (Elsie 
cried ‘‘Oh!” once more, because—the most 
curious thing in the world — Mr. Dering’s 
grave face suddenly relaxed, aud the lines 
assumed the very benevolence which she 
had, the day before, imparted to his por- 
*~ it,and wished to see upon his face)—“ here, 

dear young lady "—he laid his hand upon 
a paper—‘‘is the list of the investments which 
I have made of that money. You have, in 
fact, money in corporation bonds — New- 
castle, Nottingham, Wolverhampton. You 
have water shares—you have gas shares—all 
good investments, yielding at the price of 
purchase an average of nearly three and two- 
thirds per cent.” 

‘Investments? Why—how much money 
was it, then? I was thinking, when you 
spoke of a sum of money, of ten pounds, 
perhaps.” 

‘*No, Elsie, not ten pounds. The money 
placed in my hands for your use was over 
twelve thousand pounds. With accumula- 
tions, there is now a little under thirteen 
thousand.” 


“Oh!” cried Elsie, for the third time and 
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for the same reason. No words could ex- 
press her astonishinert. 

“Yes; it will produce about four hundred 
and eighty pounds a year. Perhaps, as some 
of the stock has gone up, it might be sold 
out and placed to better advantage. We may 
get it up to five hundred pounds.” 

**Do you mean, Mr. Dering, that I have 
actually got five hundred pounds a year—all 
my own?” 

‘* That is certainly my meaning. You have 
nearly five hundred pounds a year all your 
own—entirely your own, without any condi- 
tions whatever-—your 6w1.” 

“Oh!” She sat in silence, her hands 
locked. Then the tears came into her eyes. 
** Oh, George!” she murmured, *‘ you will not 
be so very poor after all.” 

“ That is all I have to say to you at present, 
Elsie,” said Mr. Dering. “ Now you may run 
away and leave me. Come to dinner this 
evening. Your mother and your sister are 
coming. I shall ask Austin as well. We may 

erhaps remove some of those objections. 
Dinner at seven sharp, Elsie. And now you 
can leave me.” 

“1 said last night,” said Elsie, clasping her 
hands with feminine superstition,“that some- 
thing was going to happen. But I thought 


A MEXICAN PERFILADORA AT WORE. 





it was something horrid. Oh, Mr. Dering, 
if you only knew how happy you have made 
me! I don’t know what to say. I feel 
Stunned. Five hundred pounds a year! Oh, 
it is wonderful! What shall I say? What 
shall I say?” 

“You will say nothing. Go away now. 
Come to dinner this evening. Go away, my 

(Continued on page 177, Supplement.) 


THE DUCIIESS OF TECK AND 
PRINCESS MAY. 


See illustration on page 164 

f pe pretty Princess who was affianced 

to the late Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale has had the sympathy of all tender 
hearts in the heavy grief that befell her in 
the death of the heir ‘othe throne. Not that 
she had lost the promotion which loomed so 
attractively before her in being destined one 
day to hold the rank of England’s Queen, 
but that ber first love had been snatched 
away, and that her sorrow was so deep and 
so genuine touched a chord in every woman's 
heart. Princess May is the only daughter of 
Princess Mary of Cambridge and of the Duke 
of Teck. An interesting sketch of her life 
was published in Bazar No. 53,Vol. XXIV. 


MEXICAN DRAWN-WORK. 


PANISH drawn-work, or Mexican work, 

as it is familiarly called, is as old as the 
conquest of Mexico, though, according to 
some authorities, Caesar may have seen the 
perfiladora counting her threads as he walked 
with Cassius before shaking during the fever 
which “ he had in 
Spain.” 

The conquista- 
doras gen | 
came over wi 
their lace pillows 
when the conquis- 
tadores brought 
their swords. 
Now every Mexi- 
can province—Si- 
naloa ranking pre- 
eminent in this 
industry—has its 
own technical vo- 
cabulary and char- 
acteristic names of stitches and patterns, 
though the processes of working are the same. 

Los Angeles, as a pueblo, received the art 
from Mexico, transmitting it to the California 
Indians, who, in turn, became skilful adapt- 


THE PLEIADES. 





RELINDO DE FLOR (FLOVER DESIGN). 


ers of both ecclesiastical and secular designs. 
Now, as an important Welts‘adt, she is a rec- 
ognized centre of its supply and demand. 

The work appeals 
to and finds read 
sale among travel- 
lers and collectors, 
though until recent- 
ly offered in too 
bulky a form, and 
the workwoman 
who furnishes many 
of the accompany- 
ing designs receives 
two dollars a day. 

The present cus- 
tom of collecting 
stitches as examples 
for lace - books, or 
something to send 
back in a letter, is an innovation more inex- 
plicable to the Indian women than the previ- 
ous squares for finger-bowls, and has excited 
much amused local discussion. 

The materials of the perfiladora are linen 
of the requisite fineness from which to draw 
certain threads, needle and cotton or floss 
with which to replace them, 
scissors to cut away those re- 
jected, ‘‘inherited tendency,” 
and the almohadilla, or pillow, 
such as rests by the side of 
Dojia Mariana, who, in the sup- 

sititious costume of an Ange- 
efia of perhaps fifty years ago, 
kindly poses for the reader. 

This pillow was an inalien- 
able part of drawn-work un- 
der the old régime, and the se- 


—” 


fioras of “Papa Arrillaga’s 
time probably knew nothing 
else. fe still , Bhnes part of ver 
many of the interiors of whic 


glimpses may be caught through 
adobe doorways in the Pueblo 
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of the sefioritas in these days of manicured 
hands and Americanized hearts prefer the 
square frame—shown also in the illustration 
—or even boldly cross the “little Jesus” 
stitches in the hoops of Kensington. 





The almohadillas of California are, for the 
most part, very simple affairs of home con- 
struction—boards two and a half feet long 
and one wide, covered, and on the upper 
side stuffed with wool. On one end is tack- 
ed a pocket for holding working materials. 
However, in the markets of Mexico, accord- 
ing to Dofia Mariana,they are sometimes veri- 
table articles of bijouterie, rich in inlaying 
of pearl, or even gold and silver, the ends 





SALSIPUEDES. 


often terminating in filigrana, tack beads of 
solid metal, cover of velvet, brocade, or 
embroidery, with perbaps ‘‘ Guadalupe” or 
“* Concepcién ” wrought into the fabric—the 
whole forming a regulation answer to the 
vexatious but fascinating question of the ca- 
ballero, what to give. The price varies from 
one dollar to one thousand, the latter, let us 
hope, including the Mexican equivalent for 
accompanying long-stemmed roses. 





WHEAT DESIGN. 


Technically drawn - work is divided into 
repulgados, relindos, etc., mcre easily recog- 
nized than described, and best learned by col- 
lected examples. The fringe is called barba 
(beard), the border, guarda (guard), scallops, 
ondas or waves. 

The rule for work of ordinary medium fine- 
ness, like that illustrated, is to draw four 





JOsHCITO (LITTLE JOSEPH) STITCH. 


threads and leave six, though for élarafa 
(cobweb) effects two are drawn and two left. 

Patterns and Stitches.—The filling in of the 
cuadritos or squares left by drawing certain 








of the Angels or the Mission of 
the Archangel Gabriel, but many 


JESUSITO (LITTLE JESUS) STITCH. 












SPRING TAILOR GOWN. 


threads gives rise to various names 
of patterns and stitches as well 
known in the guild as the attri- 
butes of patron saints, but not to 
be found in dictionaries or word- 
books. They may be called Wort 
ohne Lieder, and are perhaps in 
the queen's caressing Spanish, as 
distinguished from the king's. 
Those here given are taken from 
the lips of perfiladoras (Indian 
and Mexican), muchachas, acolytes, 
and even kindly interpreting padres 
and sefiores, in Los Angeles, San 
Juan Capistrano, San Gabriel, and 
La Mision Vieja 

Many of the designs thus named 
preserve a rectangular effect, under 
the various names of dice (daditos), 
Squares stairways (escaloncitos), 
prison bars (rejas de la carcel), etc., 
while others find their way into 
those curved lines more commonly 
called beautiful, and—the drawn 
threads looped skilfully aside or 
partially or nearly filled in—form 
segments of circles, conventional 
ized flower petals, shells, fans, 
wheat, and eyes 

In nomenclature the fauna fur- 
nishes the deer (venado), shrimp 


HOUSE GOWN. 
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(camaron), eye of the frog (ojito de rana), web of the spider 
(telarafia), the malfaisant tick or garrapata, and the serpent 
(culebra), creeping down the centuries in the wake of the 
curse. 

The flora is represented by the rose (rosa), cinnamon flower 
(flor de canela), wheat (triguito), bean (lentejita), leaf (hojita), 
and anise flower (flor de anis). 

Other recognized and collected designs are the Pleiades 
(Las Cabrillas), ‘‘ little widow” (la viudita), shell (concha), 
fan (abanico), sun (solecito), and maze, or come-out-if-you- 
can (salsipuedes), most puzzling of all. 

Variations, combinations, and recombined variations arise 
from these and others, but the primary stitches are compar- 
atively limited. 

Facile princeps among stitches, dear to every worshipper 
of the Madonna or believer in the Incarnation, is the Jesusito 
or Little Jesus stitch, to the sound of which name, after the 
first protesting catching of the breath, one becomes accus- 
tomed in this land of easy adaptability. The records of Cal- 
ifornia are thick-strewn with “Jesus Maria” and ‘José 
Maria de Jesus,” signs of saddler and blacksmith swing im- 
pious letterings, and the lefiadores at their headsman’s work 
of cutting down the live-oaks to make way for budded or- 
anges oolhaat and answer to such names as have been known 
to us only through worship and canonization. One may find 
here the atmosphere of The Golden Legend and its miracle- 
play, in which the Rabbi Ben Israel sits, rod in hand: 

“Now little Jesus, the carpenter's son, 
Let us see how thy task is done... . 
Come, Aleph, Beth.” 

Only sixty years ago such miracle-play formed part of 
San Diego's Christmas, and many a Jesusito in Los Angeles 
has shed tears over his doctrina in the dreaded ‘‘ Ripaida,” 
tears which were not always dried by a ship in the San 
Pedro offing—signal of a holiday. 

The Jesusito receives its name because the interlacing 
threads make upon the underlying linen the sign of the cross. 
The Josécito or Little Joseph stitch is an uncrossed Jesusito. 
‘‘ Pobrecillo!” says Maria, pityingly, as though he were un- 
shrived. 

Either of these might form an appropriate design for an 
altar-cloth like that Ramona had mended and was dipping 
in the brook when first seen by the neophyte, who, following 





SPRING JACKET. SACK COAT. 


the usual Indian luck, has been burdened with an Italian 
name, as has been pointed out, Alejandro being Spanish 
for Alexander 

It was this drawn-work in which Ramona is represent- 
ed as an adept. 

Believing the representation of Holy Infants completed, 
the writer has heard with some misgivings of the “ Little 
Tobias,” whose credentials, however, seem as unimpeach- 
able as the rest. 

The venado pattern seen upon the almohadilla of the 
engraving is a favorite one with the Indian women, one 
of whom wrought the original, which bears a perhaps 
greater resemblance to her liege’s ancestor disguised as a 
deer for stalking purposes than to the stag itself. 

An interesting specimen of Mexican drawn-work is a 
rare antique bridal veil, made in the city of Mexico, but 
now in the possession of Mrs. Sherman O. Houghton, of 
Los Angeles. It is two yards and a half long by twenty- 
four inches wide, and is wrought in an elaborate rose pat- 
tern. The material drawn is a fabric woven from a Mex- 
ican reed, and is of the consistency of mull-muslin. Age 
has given it an exquisite tea-color. Such veils were held 
canopy wise over the heads of both bride and groom, and, 
after the ceremony, worn by the bride. 

Avevuste WEy. 


SPRING TAILOR GOWNS AND JACKETS. 


rT fabrics used at present for tailor gowns are rough- 

surfaced woollens, crépéd cloths, and smooth faced 
cloth. As the spring opens, these stuffs will give place 
to lighter woollens, homespuns, crépons, and serges woven 
in broad twills. Striped woollens will also be much used 
in very light colors, mixtures of black and white,or brown 
and écru, in which a little yellow or else threads of violet 
shades are introduced. s for these demi-season 
gowns are given herewith from models furnished us by 
the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. 

The fancy for belts extends even to their use on coat 
waists and ues, as is shown in the belted coat illus- 
trated. The front of this coat is without darts, its fulness 
pleated under the belt, and the fastening made invisibly 
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BRAIDED RUSSIAN BLOUSE. 


on the side. The belt is narrow 
in front, and pointed high in the 
back like a corselet. he part 
below the belt is full, and is lined 
with soft silk. Pale gray cloth is 
used for the dress illustrated, with 
darker gray braid put on the cor. 
sage in the shape of a round yoke. 
The collar, belt, and cuffs have 
simple braiding, and a broad fes- 
tooned border is braided on the 
bell skirt. 

A true Russian dress is shown, 
bringing out the characteristic 
features of the blouse—the shal. 
low yoke, the caps of the sleeves, 
and the fur belt. The blouse 
closes on the left side invisibly. 
It is made of navy blue cloth, 
braided with black on the yoke 
and close sleeves, and bordered 
with Astrakhan, The fur border 
will be worn very late in the 
spring, then replaced by feather 
trimming, or by a silk imitation 
thereof, or by mossy ruches of silk, 
or else by a roll or twist of velvet. 
In blouses of lighter fabrics the 
yoke and close sleeves will be 
made of moiré, bengaline, or fig- 
ured silks. The skirt part of the 
blouse is full, and of great length. 
A simply shaped bell skirt com- 
pletes the Russian dress, and is 
bordered with the trimming at 
the foot. 





GOWN WITH COAT BACK AND BELTED FRONT. 




































































































































RUSSIAN BLOUSE WITH PUFFED YOKE. 


An odd novelty imported from London for the early spring 
is the sack-coat, an outside jacket made of smooth cloth or 
of twilled covert coating. The back hangs straight, with- 
out being shaped to the figure, the front is double-breasted, 
and the garment generally resembles the box-coats worn by 
men as driving-coats. The example given is of light tan- 
colored cloth, with a collar of darker velvet and broad re- 
vers. Other sack-coats have a collar of cloth stitched in 
many parallel rows, One or two rows of stitching are along 
the edges of the whole garment. Large white vanek buttons 
complete this coat. The lining is of changeable silk. 

A very dressy jacket fitted to the figure has a wide vest 
in a single piece, and the stylish belted back form. The 
fronts turn back in revers from the vest, which has also a 
revers across the top. The Russian caps give breadth at 
the top of the sleeves. Beige, tan, gray, or green cloths are 
used for these jackets, with darker braid for trimming. 

A pretty house gown of cloth is made with a round waist 
cut dows on the shoulders, and pointed low in front over 
a soft silk or crape blouse. This blouse may be of the 
same color as or in contrast to that of the dress, and a finish of 
black is added in the braid and the velvet ribbon trimming. 
The back is cut rounding across the top, and is seamless. 
The braided sash is a novelty; it is highest on the sides, 
partly concealing the under-arm seams, and tapers narrower 
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oe et cas bas Se, Oe Restate fs 0. less Sow, ond 
drops nearly to the foot in front. A high collar band is 
neatly the sleeves have a braided design of their 


own, while a third design is on the corsage next the velvet 
edge. The plain skirt has a narrow pleated flounce with 
weet and braid heading. 

Another model has a coat back fully pleated below the 
waist line, with round fronts fitted by darts. This is a 
compromise between the prevalent belted waist and the coats 
so long in favor, which many dislike to relinquish, as they 
are becoming to the figure. The design is suitable for either 
house or street when made of tan or serpent green Bedford 
cord, with black satin or moiré antique on the revers, form- 
ing the triple belt, and in diagonal tabs on the skirt. 


MODELS FOR SPRING DRESSES. 


N excellent model for soft woollen dresses—crépons, 
ere, or challi—has a Russian blouse which dif- 
fers from those made by tailors in ae a puffed yoke. 
Summer dresses of grenadine or of net will be made in this 
way,the trimming a of jetted gimp or ribbon; lawns and 
other wash dresses will have embroidered insertion, or else 
beading through which ribbon is drawn. The dress illus- 
trated is of pistache ncrépon, with folds of golden brown 
velvet cut bias and lapped in the fashion called “ milliner’s 
folds.” The blouse hooks in the back, or else invisibly on 
the left side. The skirt is in bell shape, with lining and 
balayeuse of changeable green and brown silk. 

A simple design, which will be becoming to slender figures, 
is a Russian blouse with lapped front and pleated back, in 
which the yoke is dispensed with. The lining hooks down 
the middle of the front, and the cloth is lapped to the left 
side, to button straight down from the shoulder to the end. 
A side form shaping the back also begins on each shoulder 
in the old way, instead of starting from uhe armholes. The 
middle back forms are very broad, and each is folded in a 
box pleat from neck to waist line, similar to the pleats in 
Norfolk jackets. The sleeves are of the familiar tapering 
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shape, without the caps of Russian sleeves. The collar is 
very high and close. A plain bell skirt accompanies this 
blouse. The gown illustrated is of green cloth edged with 
Astrakhan. Another gown is of gray-blue “alligator cré- 
pon” trimmed with black silk moss trimming. 

This design will be used for any light summer woollens for 
morning and travelling dresses. A bias band of repped silk, 
velvet, moiré, or a twist of the same may serve as trimming. 

The pattern is also.excellent for wash dresses of lawn, ging- 
ham, or other cottons. The blouse is then made without 
lining, the fulness shirred at the waist on an inside belt of 
white linen. Scalloped embroidery or lace trims all the 
edges, and the belt may be of embroidery or of belt ribbon. 

A visiting gown in two shades of violet is an excellent 
example of the round belted waist now so popular. Violet 
faced cloth is used for the dress. The waist buttons in the 
back, and is drawn down in small pleats (on a fitted lining) 
under a belt of dark violet velvet. The front is bluntly 
rounded, and the back is straight across. A chou fastens 
the velvet belt in the back. The top is cut down squarely 
from the shoulders, and filled in with a guimpe of pale Par- 
ma violet cloth or bengaline, which is shirred around the 
neck and edged with a band of black ostrich feathers. Small 
velvet buttons fasten the corsage. Sleeves of the light shade 
are well wrinkled above the elbow and plain below. The 
French skirt has the fulness of the long back made of a large 
square of cloth hung from one corner and rounded below, 
The bonnet of violet velvet has a flat wreath of Parma vio- 
lets between the ruches of which it is composed. A puff of 
chiffon is in front, a skeleton aigrette at the back, and the 
long strings are of white satin ribbon. Pale gray gloves 
complete the toilette. 

A second visiting dress for early spring is of gray-blue 
cloth combined with brown velvet and trimmed with passe- 
menterie of colored silks and gilt. The corsage, pointed in 
front and round in the back, has a brown velvet yoke that 

is carried down to the end of the front. Revers of the cloth 















RUSSIAN BLOUSE. 


turn over below the yoke at the top. Bands of passementerie 
conceal the darts, and others are set lengthwise on the yoke. 
As this corsage has no belt and has perpendicular trimming, 
it will be becoming to full figures. The stylish flaring cuffs 
are shown above close velvet cuffs. The skirt has pleats 
deeply folded in the back, and two points of velvet insert- 
ed in the front, with further ornaments of passementerie. 
Moiré will take the place of velvet in crépon gowns made by 
this design. 

An evening dress of damask silk of the shade of blue 
called ciel du nord is trimmed with blue dotted tulle and 
dark brown Russian sable. The trained skirt is fiat in front 
and bias in the back, with a sable border at the foot. The 
round corsage is of the damask covered with tulle, gathered 
at the neck and waist, and falling in a short puff below the 
belt. It is cut square in the neck, and bordered with sable, 
except on the shoulders, where pleated satin ribbon forms 
epaulettes. Similar ribbon is used for three draperies that 
cross the front and back and are knotted in the middle, the 
lower one in the back falling in short sash ends. Short puff- 
ed sleeves, with ribbon bracelets. The high diadem comb is 
of gold and brilliants. White silk stockings are worn, with 
blue slippers of the silk of the dress. The long Suéde 
gloves are of the shade called beurre frais (fresh butter). 





EVENING DRESS. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Tomato Mayonnaise.—Scald and peel a dozen 
tomatoes of even size and fine color. Cut 
of the blossom end to admit of the 
insertion of the salad dressing. Prepare the 
as fullows: Beat very light the yolk 
add a teaspoonful, of salt, the same 


select 


out enougi 


mavyonbaise 


of an egg: 


of made mugtard, and a tal le spoonful of vin- 
egar: after the yolk has been thickened to the 
consistency of richest custard, by the addition of 


a half-pint bottle of best olive oil Arrange the 
tomatoes on 4 handsome flat dish, heaping the may- 
onnaise in each one separately, and surround the 
whole with delicate crisp lettuce leaves, No dish is 
on @ summer tea-table. 
-One pound of chicken, cut fine 
cutter, or in a hash bowl; season 
high, with salt and pepper; take four or five 
slices of loaf bread, and drop them into water, in 


prettier or more tempting 
Croqusrres 
in sausage 


which the chicken was boiled ; beat yolks of four 
eggs, take the bread from the water, and stir into 
the yolks; then put it ou the fire, stirring until 


it becomes smooth, addin 
of butter ; 


the meat: 


g one quarter of a pound 
chop up one onion very fine, stir it in 


also chop parsley very fine, and work 


it in the meat. Make it out in shapes, and fry 
in boiling lard until browned. Before you fry 
them dip the croquettes in the yolk of an egg, 
and roll in bread-crumbs 


Weisu Rangsitr.—Quarter of a pound rich 
cream cheese, quarter of acup cream or rich milk, 
1 teaspoonful mustard, half a teaspoonful salt, a 


few grains cayenne pepper, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon- 


ful butter, 4 slices toast. Grate or break the 
cheese into small pieces; put it with the cream 
into a double boiler; toast the bread, and keep 
hot; mix mustard, salt, and pepper; add the 


egg, and beat well. When the cheese is melted, 
stir in the butter, eggs, ete., and cook two min- 
utes, or until it thickens, but do not let it curdle ; 
pour it over the toast. Ale may be used instead 
of cream 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the guma, =v 
all pain, a pene solic, and ie the best remedy 
diarrhan ld by draggists in every part -¢o 
world. Twenty-five cents a botue.—[{ Ade.) 


Puemarone Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowndays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Bursert’s Cocvainn.— (Adv. } 





Coanect’s Baxzow Cosmerto Soar 
and complexion svap in the world.—(Adv.) 


Best skin 


Boanert’s Fiavonine Exreacrs are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful —{ Ade. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Barer & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| 1s Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







is 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of Staple and Fancy 


DRY GOODS 
6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N.Y. 


65 DEPARTMENTS, 
Covering 50,000 Square Feet of Space, 
And presenting in their entirety 





An Aggregate of Attractions Unsurpassed 
by any Retail Dry-Goods House 


n America. 


Everything new and novel in Cloaks, Suits, 
Travelling Garments, Trimmed Millinery, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Lingerie, etc. 

Sole owners of the celebrated J UDIC 
CORS E T—the most Perfect Fitting Corset 
in the world. In models to suit all figures. 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
oth Ave., 19th to 20th St, N. ¥. 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—Zaéest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Highest 





















Let all 
ladies see 


ing Edges, the 
Warren's orig- 
inal identify- 
ing feature 
to prevent 

stocking cutting. No oth- 
er hose supporter can help 
cutting the stocking. The 
Warren for sale every- 
where. George Frost Co., 
makers, Boston, Mass. 











both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS wien syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50@c. and 
$1 hotties by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug. 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one Who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP ©O., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 








ies’ Hemstitched 


On receipt 
of money order 


any city this side of the 


codberehiate 


WELLINGTON & CO. 


Chestnut P. 
as eae St,, Puma. Pa. 





Party, and Call Cards, Send for Sam 
& Co., 138 Ey 


wee? gyre 





address. 








NEW PRICES! 
Ypsilanti Underwear. 


N. B.— Our revised price-list for Spring is now 
ready, and will be sent, on postal request, to any 


HAY & TODD M’F’C CoO., 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


KODAKS 





are always sold loaded ready for 
immediate use. eb can be 
used for roll films or glass plates. 
The new 








can be loaded in daylight. 


Send for Circulars. 


ye Be se se Daylight pogap 





Registers exposures and locks automatically 
when a new film is turned into place. 


$8h2 ” $2500 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 





Home - Book. 


Few persons will fail to find in the 
Franklin Square Song Collection their 
favorite songs or hymns. There are 
also songs and hymns for the little 
folks, making it an admirable home 
book for the family.— Chicago Dial. 

Lovers of music and song will be 
delighted with this comprehensive 
and inexpensive volume. It might 
be easier to say what it excludes than 
what it includes. It is par excellence 
a home book that delights every mem- 
ber of the family.—Zpiscopal Register. 


Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
Full contents of the Several » A =A with 


a 








THE CLIPPER 


Is the only prac- 
tical Household 
Knife and Scis- 
sors Grinder. 
Sent, express 
paid, to any part 
of the United 
States for $2.50. 
Send for Circular. 
MONTCOMERY & & CO., 


Dealers in Mechanics’ T: 
105 Fulton Street, 





Now 5 York Olty. 
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Redfern 


BVADINS’ TAIIORN. 


NEW 





Tailor-Made Gowns, $85. 
Coats, $55. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK; 
3 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. ic 


IE. COUDRAY'S| 


|.gOUQUE, | 
a CHoIs\| 


PERFUME POR THE HANDKERCHIBP 
DELICIOUS SCENT.— LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL 4 Se 
XY DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS O 


a | 








Russia 


AND 


The Russians. 


The Tsar and His People; 


Or, Social Life in Russia. Papers by 
Tueopore Carp, Vicomre MELCHIOR 
pE Vocté, Vassitt VERESTCHAGIN, 
and Crarence Coox. Profusely Il- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 

In the ample literature concerned with the 
Russia of to-day, there is probably now no more 
attractive volume, externally and internally, than 
this collection of papers relating to its social and 
artistic aspects.— Literary World, Boston. 


The Russian Peasantry ; 

Their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, 

and Religion. By Sreryiax, Author 

of “Russia Under the Tzars,” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

It contains more information, and gives us a 

better insight into the ec and d 


condition of life in Russia generally, than any 
other book we know.— Academy, London. 


etc, 


tic 





The Russian Religion. 


The Russian Church and Russian Dissent. 
Comprising Orthodoxy, Dissent, and 
Erratic Sects. By Apert F. Heaxp. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


In the highest degree interesting and suggest- 
ive.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
KG The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price. 


















the Cutteura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
Mr first and only pain-killing plaster. 


Ron) 
Constable A Co 


SPRING SILKS. 


Moire Antique, Raye, Faconne, Glace. 
White Satin Faille, Veloutine, for Wed- 
ding Gowns. Taffetas Raye, Glace, for 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses. Ondine, Veloutine, 
Bengaline, Glace, Barre, and Plain Colors. 
Very new and pleasing colors. Taffetas 
Glace, for Petticoats and Linings. 


CREPES, GAZES, GRENADINES, 





19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 










Van Houten? 
“ Ts it not his Cocoa 
That makes me feel so 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN-HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 60 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-f. i ts, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 
even by the most delicate. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-3 and 1 Ib. Cans. 
s@ if not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either 
Van Hovutren & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 
York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 
mailed. Mention this publication. Pre- 
pared only by the inventors Van Houten & 
Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ab, 


Le Boutilier Bros. 


14th Street, N. Y. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS, 























SILES. 
nde Satin Luxor, reversible, all silk, worth 


Gince ‘Merveilleux, choice combinations, 
SE GE Chino 0sacs cbdisnececebtesrdar ets 68c. 
igure Bengalines and Motre Antique 
Silks, in delicate tints, for evening wear.... 58e, 

22-inch Figured India Silks, new designs 


and colorings, worth 50c... 2.2.6 ..6 6s cceeees 33e, 
inch Figured India Silks, Paris de- 
signs, our own importation, worth 85c...... 69c. 


DRESS GOODS. 
New Chevrons, double width, complete 
, Spring assortment, made to sell at........... 
French Susana, imported to sell 





TITUS COIFFURE. THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


Rarest shades, best quality, and largest stock of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 





A complete stock of Tortoise-Shell Goods. 
911 Broadway. Oth and List Sts. 








WHICH ONE s14tt ve 


EACH CATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 





Violin Bows, Clar! Pietee, 
= Cases, Fravinet ele. Fiute Music, 


Suitar Music, Cornet Music, Harmonicas, 
C. W. STORY, 26 and 28 Centra! St., Boston, Mass. 








BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 





iT 
aw HARTSHL Ai RN 


Imitations. 
= GENUINE 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 
£- IH / HORN 
i ARTS ald 











OBESITY cy Al 


Debitty send be pesvoet, means. ~~ han ———1 


ereisn Send F a i rile shes ma 
or 
Dr, Edith Berdac,ii3 E! lison St “Patient as 


AFINE ROSE Fi FLvuiea SEES 


_Wmn.8. REED, Box ©, 8. - REED, Box 10, Chambersburg, Pa 





days on , Rood’s Magic Beale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Illustrated 
BO ease tale ing System: Tihustrated a 





PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise and |; for 4 stamps. 
es FKL YN TON. 19 Park Place, New York. 





THOMPSON'S FYE 


E WATER 





at 45c., new checks and — ang cetedpnecce » 

Cheviots, H omespuns, and Fancy y >was 
uitings, latest styles, worth Bde. to ®e.... 38e, 

WASH FABRICS. 

Printed China Geta, cnrene designs, 
WEFT TBS... 25. ccccccccvecee 
Scotch Gingh » ni ities in plaids and, 
wroneh Ghalibos. all wool, latest Paris de 
signa, best qualities...........++0.+++ 3c. to 58c. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N. Y. 


“GERMANIA” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the 
Study of the German Language 
and Literature. 

Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 
P. O. BOX 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Boston Apvenrisze: “As a helpful companion to 
thoxe beginning the study of German, we can commend 
*Germauia.’ The plan of this excellent little period- 
ical is a very wise one, and shows a very thorongh 
comprehension on the part of the editor of the needs 
of home students of the German lanyuage.” 


10 § Moths abhor it. Wonderful dis- 
covery. Cedarine makes an 
trank poe T otid cedar-wood. Useful also for w: 
robes, bureaus, packages, etc. Money for agents. Mailed 
50c. _ Henri Liman Co., Chemists, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LADY WANTED. 


fo each L/ w yy t home; write, 
names, send circulars. to mm ie Our ty 4h Art 
Free. Send Stamp. BYLVAN TOLLET 
De Miel’s Health Biscuit, Advertised in “ ‘Harper’s 
Magazine” for M arrests softening of the brain, 




















HARPER'S BAZAR, 





CASH’S 


HEMSTITCH 


FRILLING. 








NEW ILLUSFRATED BOOK 
(containing Woven Patterns of Material). 
Free by Post. Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N. Y. 


Mention Harfer’s Bazar in your letter when you write. 


BEST &CO 








Gingham 
Dresses. 


We are showing new spring styles 
for all ages. The 2 and 3 year sizes 
for Ticts, $1.48 and $1.75 are 
specially good values—larger sizes 
from $1.00 to $4.00. 


Colored lithograph sheet showing several of these 
styles sent upon application—also i/lustrations and ful! 
description of the latest styles for Boys, Girls and Babies 
including everything from Hats to Shoes, Mail orders 
have special attention. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ a 40 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............. sa 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... = 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subserip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Foshion Srcenmes tree. 


SILES. 
22-in. wide Printed China Silks. ....value .5c. at 89e. 
uw Printed Ind « “ 


jas. : 
Black Crepe de Chine.. “$1.00 “ 68e, 


a “ 
a Black India............ “ 0c. 490, 
DRESS GOODS. 
Yr wide Black Wool Batiste. .... “ 8Sc. 50e, 
“ Mohair Brilliantine * $1.00 “ * 490, 
2 * “  Sitk-fuish ~~ weg 88c, * 
-~ © “ Bedford Cord . age * = “ ive. 
-_  & Gray Henrietta ......... 
oe * Gray Henrietta, silk fuian “ “ L. a ad : ee. 
SUITINGS. 
Anderson’s Best Ginghama......... value . 45c. at Lhe. 
French Satien a phkalintibee dacs Bie,“ Iie, 
i dines, 40 inch. “ Mc." 196 
Best —— Challies, choics........ “ @.* 
C6OS6eceocceseesccs * 2c.” ide. 





DRESS COODS. 
FEBRUARY OPENING. 


In order to generally in- 
troduce the many peculiar 
and intricate weaves of our 
new importations of Dress 
Goods,we have arranged for 
a special exhibit this week. 

The largest and most va- 
ried stock of high-class wool- 
lens we have ever shown. 

Roubaix Serges, Goffered 
Orepes, Fluted érepons. 
Transparent effects in the 
new Cords are among the 
Novelties. 

The new shades show a 
marked difference from 
those of last season; this 
change will be observed 
both in the plain and the 
fancy fabrics. 

We desire every one to 
see these novel and beau- 
tiful goods, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 





1784. 1892. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all che pong dealers throughout 
the and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 











THE CELEBRATED 


J.B8.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 
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LATANIA BORBONICA. 


BEAUTIFUL PALMS FREE! 
FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE! enlent ali aro anid | before that time, we will 


20 la of fresh and reliable 
rLOW EK. SEEDS (value $2.00) for 





For the Next Thi 


ONE DOLLAR. 
PALMS (value $1.00), 


or 10 packages 
60 CENTS. 


» fancy 
Double Balsams, Phlox 
poo Pinks, Poppies, Jap. 





Nasturtiums, Crozy’s new 





6 lovely Tea-roses, white, 0 carte agmet 
ah SO & 


12 extra Gladiol , flowering bulbs 25c. 
james 286. 


§ Bee abertaa rooted Nogeas 


§ Hardy 





CINCINNATI, 


Days 


and threw in free two beautiful 

Seeds and one Palm, 
This assortment of Seeds includes Giant 

Pansies Petunias, 

Drum., Dian- 


Verb » Mignonette, 
iantane ‘Sweet Peas, tall and dwarf 


Cannas. 
Here are some big blooming bargains: 


3535 


best sorta - - - - 
Our Catalogue of Seeds, Plants and Manion requisites sent free on application. 


co., OHIO. 











FOR SPRING 


&Co, in pe y= Wont thie stamp 


Piatey © all the new and 


roughout the United em, ond New York ¢ Cit 
ow ork Cty by 


Tarlor, PA, sia nie pts, eye McCreery & Co., and 








EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
mized 1882, For “Itinerary,” address 
HOW. BD 8. Falee, AM.,, M. LD, +» Albany, N. Y. 


Ceetreerente 


GENTS WANTED—The ooh is ling es 


Gio STINSON & OO. Box ieee Portand. 


SELECT PARTIES. 
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A POINT OF VIEW. 


“| SEE THAT MER BANKERSON HAS DIED OF HIS INJURIES, MY DEAR. IT Is 
VERY SAD, TO BE SURE; STILL, ONE CAN HARDLY REGRET THAT SUCH SUFFERING I5 OVER.” 
MISS LA MODE (with deep sigh). “ ANOTHER STYLISH MAN GONE!” 


MEs. BARTON 


ALL THAT 18 NEEDED. 
I curmvx if I had a five mansion in town, 
With treasures of art hanging over its walls; 
A cook in the kitchen—a chef of renown 
With rugs and fine armor in parlors and halls; 


A yacht In the harbor: rare wines In my vaults; 
The best of the clubs, and an opera box; 
A competent tailor, and friends with no faults; 


A lot of good books, and some Louis Quinze clocks ; 


A honse in the country, likewise, and a wife; 

Fast horses and income of wondrous extent 
I'd find this a tol'rable sort of a life, 

And make a strong effort at being content 
CARLYLE Surru. 
ee 

Puorooraruer's Assistant. “Mra. Van Perkins 
complains that her portraits don't look like her.” 

Puorograruea. ‘* Complains, does she? She ought 
to be grateft wit 

Sxinps. “ You look disconsolate, Gurley. What's 
the trouble? Doesn't Mise Mann smile ow your suit 7” 

Gouurey She does more than that 

“ How so? 

“She laughe at it.” 

on Q-—s 

Hunker (late arrival), ** Good-evening, my dear Mra. 

Cumeo. Sorry I'm a little late. Is Spatia here?” 


Mus. Cumso. “ Yee: yonder he is. He has heen lis- 
tening to Mies Chinner for hall an hour L wish you'd 
go and relieve him. I'll send some one to take your 


piace In twenty minutes or so. 
a 
“ The water of the ocean ie not freeh Why?” ask- 
ed the teacher 
* Because,” enid Willie, ** there’s eo much of it, no- 
body can empty It odt and renew it." 


A DOMESTIC INCIDENT. 


‘My dear,” said Mr. Bumble, thonghtfually, as he 
finished. his second cup of coffee and called for a third, 
**L have been looking over our grocery-bills, and I am 
of the opinion that too much tea and: other purely 
fominine fripperies are indulged in in thishouse. Yon 
will have to cat down on tea. I can't afford so much 
of it." 

“ Your cigars cost—” 

* You must-remember, Mra. Bambie,that a cigar to 
menu with responsibilities is not a luxury, but one of 
the necessities of rest. Do you suppose I can go 
down town every day and engineer the great denis 
that provide you awd your children with bread and 
butter—” 

* And you with four-course luncheons at the Café 
Delarfin—” began Mra. Bumble. 

“Must I go without a mid-day meal that you may 
have tea ?” retorted Mr. Bumble, irritably. 

“No, Mr. Bumble; but I think —” 

“I have never observed you thinking,” said Mr. 
Bumble. “If you would reully think, you would ree 
thet the amount of money you spend annually apon 
tea ls a hondred per cent. greater than the cost of one 
of my lancheons. You can't get around facts, and 
what I have just said is a fact based on figures which 
are more than ordinarily truthfal. Hereafter, then, I 
wish you to observe a stricter economy in your pur- 
chases in that direction We spent thirty-four dol- 
lar* more than our income last month, and it must be 
stopped.” 

“lL agree with you that it is not right to spend more 
than one's income; bat I think you ought to cut down 
your own expenditure slightly,” said Mrs. Bumble. 
“ For instance, your wine last month cost seventy-two 
dollars 4 

‘And why? Because I bought it in quantity at a 
saving of seven dollars 

* And you consumed it in quantity at a cost of sev- 
enty-two dollara” 


“ May Lask what wine is for, if not for consumption? 





ae Bs Dw 
° ° 





REDUCING THE SURPLUS. 





“Sav, MADGE, LET'S GIVE A PROGRESSIVE EVCHRE PARTY THIS WEEK.” 


JAC 
MADGE. “ Wuat, so SOON APTER THE HOLIDAYS?” 


JACK, “Yes; | WANT TO WORK OFF LAST YEAR'S DUPLICATE OCURISTMAS PRESENTS TO MAKE 


FOR THIS YEARS STOCK.’ 


five dollars,” said Mr. Bumbile}* 
“and not a cent more; m- 
ber that. It’s all there is to be 


** Very well,” said Mrs, Bam- 
bie. “Give it to me, and I will—” 

“ Give it to you 7” cried Bum- 
ble. “Give it to you? And 
what, pray, shall J do if you 
have it all 7” 

“Stay at home and help me 
take care of the baby. You will 
save car fare, your luncheon 
bills, and all your daily inciden- 
tals, and I will pay you thirty- 
four dollars for your services. 
That will make up for last 
month's deficiencies, and—” 

“And the business? What 
becomes of that ?” 

“Weill, I hadu't thought of 
the business,” said Mra. Bum- 
bie; “ but, it seems to me, it is 
pretty poor business that can- 
not afford a month's rest for the 
head of the firm.” 

Aud Mr. Bamble became so 
angry that he went down town 


FEMALE 


} without his rubbers, and had to pay a doctor ten dol- 


lars for telling him that night that he had a culd in 
his head 
Bat it is a pity women are so impracticable. 
a ae 
Pessenaun. “ What time does the next train leave 
for Boston 7” 
Gaxtewen (just over). “ Sure it’s just gone, snr.” 
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THE DANGERS OF TRAVELLING. 
(Interior of Bnglish Railway Coach.) 


“On, HORRORS! I'M ALONE IN THIS COMPART- 
MENT, AND THERE'S A MOUSE ON THE OTHER SEAT!” 


In the city of. H——lived a family who had one of 
those domestics of the familiar heavy hand. A few 
yeare.ago the town experienced a slight shock of earth- 
quake. Pictures were thrown down, crockery and 
furniture rattled about. In the midst of the tamnult 
the mistress went to the bead of the basement stairs 
and called ont, in.a would-be patient tone, “ Mary 
Anu, what are you doing now 7” 
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THE CLUB CANE i 


The Alabama darky token from the cotton-field to 
the town sees vo end to the capabilities of modern 
improvements. One of these ex-cotton-pickers, em- 
ployed as porter in a warehouse, was left alone when 
a gentieman called over the telephone to ask if he had 
left his umbrella there. 

Reuben held up before the ‘phone an umbrella which 
had been left in the corner and bawled 
out, * Kernul, is disly yer bit?” 

asseeaniiipamgenn 


Dooron A. “ How did it bappen, my 
dear friend, that you did not get a 
al?” 


Docror B. “You see, we doctors 
have 80 many enenties In this world.” 
Docron A. “ But still more in the 
other!” 
— a> -— 


Mu. Sorruract (wearily). lam so he- 
set by subscription agent» for societies 
for the amelioration of all sorts of things 
that I can't half attend to business. How 
do you manage such fellows 7?” 
Harpunart (genially). “Send 'em to 
yoa.” 

“ Pather,” said Mrs. Hicks to her hus- 
band, “let's go down and hear that boy 
preacher to-night... I'm very much in- 
terested in him. He and my grandfather 
were schoolmates.” 

_ pa 


“Talways speaks the language of them 
that’s about me,” suid the Major. “With 
the French, I speaks in French ; with the 
Germans, German are my tongue.” 

“You don't seem to have observed, 
Major,” said the Boston lady, “ that we 
speak English here.” 


way 


A MATTER OF TIME. 

Passencen (on Southern railroad at lla) “ How 
far ie Wing Wang Junction, comdnetor ?” 

Conpucron. “ Ten miles from here.” 

Passencen. “ What time ie this train due there 7” 

Conpucron, “Three o'clock.” 

Parsenonn. “To-day 7” 

qutn@peas 

“ Maggie,” said Mra. B-—— to her son's nurse, “ did 
you see the aarora borealis?’ 

“There ain't any, ma'am. We weed the jaet of it 
day before yesterday,” sald Maggie, referring, no 
doubt, to the powdered horseic acid that had been in 
use in the nursery for some days 

extcentiipaitemin> 

Dour. “ Well, old fellow, I asked Miss Amy last 
night marry me, and ehe declined ” 

. “Did she deliberate, as though hesitating 
to pat you?” 

miey. “No; she produced her negative by the 
instantaneous process.” 











a a 
* “Is there anything in the world you can do ?” roared 
Dudley's irate parent. 

“Yes, father,” suid the boy. “I am a splendid 
sleeper.” 


~~. ——— 

“Never mind, dearest,” cried a girl who had been 
cast off by her family on marrying a ne'er-do-well 
“With you I caw be content to live on bread and wa- 
ter.” ; 

“Yes, beloved,” was the earnest reply. “And if 
yon'll just get the bread, TU skirmish around and try 
to earn the water.” , 

“John Jones, do see the clock ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, 108 8 23 vu.” 

“ Well, supper Jionr is 6.30." 

* Yos, my dear. _1 bad supper at 6.30 in town.” 





MR. MoPHINNEY STARTS AN LANOVATION. 











SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IVORY GATE. 
(Continued from page 171.) 


young heiress. Go and make plans how to 
ive on your enlarged income. It will not 
prove too much.” 

Elsie Then she turned again. ‘‘Oh, 
I had actually forgotten. Won't oe tell the 
man—or the woman — who ou that 
money for me that I thank ion. rom m 

very heart? It isn't that I think so much 
about money; but, dh! the dreadful trouble 
that there has been @t, home because George 
has none—and this wilf do something to rec- 
oncile my mother. Don’t you think it will 
make all the difference?” 

“I hope that before the evening you will 
find that all opposition has been removed,” 
said her guardian, cautiously. 

She walked away inadream. She found 
herself in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; she walked 
all round that great square, also in a dream. 
The spectre of poverty had vanished. She 
was rich; she was rich; she had five hundred 
pounds a year. Between them they would 
have seven hundred pounds a year. It seemed 
enormous. Seven hundred pounds a year! 
Seven — seven — seven nenieed pounds a 

ear! 

4 She got out into the street called Holborn, 
and she took the modest omnibus, this heir- 

ess of untold wealth, How much was it? 
Thirteen millions or thirteen thousand? One 
seemed as much as the other, Twelve thou- 
sand; with accumulations—with accumula- 
tions—ations—ations. The wheels of the ve- 
hicle groaned out these musical words all the 
way. It was in the morning, when the Bays- 

water omnibus is full of girls going home to 
lunch after shopping or looking at the shops. 
Elsie looked at these girls as they sat along 
the narrow benches. ‘‘ My dears,” she longed 
to say, but did not,‘‘I hope you have every 
one got a brave lover, and that you have ail 
got twelve thousand pounds apiece — with 
accumulations — ations — ations — realizing 
four hundred and eighty pounds a year, and 
perhaps a little more. With accumulations 
—ations—ations—accumulations.” 

She ran into the house and up the stairs 
singing. At the sound of her voice her mo- 
ther, engaged in calculations of the greatest 
difficulty, paused, wondering. When she 
understood that it was the voice of her child 
and not an organ-grinder, she became angry. 
What right had the girl to run about sing- 
ing? Was it insolent bravado? 

Elsie opened the door of the drawing-room 
and ran in. Her mother's cold face repelled 
her. She was going to tell the joyful news 

but she stopped. 

‘You have seen Mr. Dering?” asked her 
mother. 

‘* Yes, I have seen him.” 

“If he has brought you to reason—” 

‘*Oh, he has—he has! I am entirely rea- 
sonable.” 

Mrs. Arundel was astonished. The girl 
was flushed of face and bright of eye; her 
breath was quick; her lips were parted, She 
looked entirely happy. 

‘My dear mother,” she went on, ‘‘ Iam to 
dine with him to-night. Hilda is to dine 
with him to-night. You are'to dine with 
him to-night. ‘It is to be a family party. He 
will bring us all to reason—to a bag full of 
reasons.” 

** Elsie, this seems to me to be mirth mis- 
placed.” 

**No—no—in its right place—reasons all 
in a row and on three shelves, labelled and 
arranged and classified.” 

* You talk in enigmas.” 

‘‘My dear mother”—yet that morning the 
dear mother would not speak to the dear 
daughter—‘‘I talk in enigmas and I sing in 
conundrums. I feel like an oracle or a Del- 
phic old woman for dark sayings.” 

She ran away, slamming the door after 
her. Her mother heard her singing in her 
studio all to herself. ‘‘Can she be in her 
right mind?” she asked, anxiously. To mar- 
ry a pauper—to receive the admonition of 
her guardian—and such a guardian—and. to 
come home singing? ‘‘”’T would be better to 
lock her up than let her marry.” 

(To Be oonTinvED.} 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH 


N R. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS begins in this number his new and 
characteristic American novel, The World of Chance. 

In an article on The Capitals of the North-west, Mr. JutiAN RALPH 
recounts the recent marvellous development of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
also of another pair of twin cities—Duluth, in Minnesota, and Superior, in Wis- 
consin—the lake ports of the great wheat region of which St. Paul and Minne- 


apolis are the centre. 


Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON contributes another of her charming 
Italian stories, entitled Dorothy, illustrated by Mr. C. S. REINHART ; 
WILLIAM MCLENNAN continues his series of Canadian Habitant Sketches in the 
story of Johnnie Rawson and Chunky Peters, also illustrated by Mr. Retn- 


HART. 


The Story of London, which Mr. WALTER Besant has made as lively and 
entertaining as a novel, is concluded with a picturesque description of the city 


in the time of George IT. 
Mr. De 


tells the story of one of his most remarkable journalistic feats, how he got the 
first authentic news of the Proclamation of Alfonso XII. as King of Spain 
from the lips of the young King himself. 


Alfonso is of thrilling interest. 


The series of papers on the Danube, From the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea, is continued in a second article by Mr. PouLTNEY BiGELow, with 
illustrations by Mr. ALFRED Parsons and Mr. F. D. MILLET. 


BLow!Tz, the distinguished correspondent of the London Times, 


and Mr. 


The narrative of his interview with 
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Pears’ 
Soap 


“Beauty is but skin-deep” 
was probably meant to dispar- 
age beauty. Instead it tells 
how easy that beauty is to 
attain. 

“ There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” was also 
meant to disparage. Instead 
it encourages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means of 
health to the skin, and so to 
both these sorts of beauty. 


All sorts of stores sell it 


, especially drug- 
gists ; 


all sorts of people use it. 








6 e 
WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 


PILLS 


WILL CURE 
Scurvy and Scorbutic Affections, Pim- 
ples and Blotches on the Skin, Bad 
Legs, Ulcers, Wounds, etc. 

The cause of all these complaints is float- 
ingin the blood a long time before they 
= kc ~. on the body. 

his class of diseases requires that the 
blood be powerfully and preservingly acted 
upon, in order to cleanse it from all the 
morbid humors. It is of no use to heal the 
sore by outward applications. 


Beecham’s Pills will Cure these Affictions, 


Of all 4 ists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 49 














end? SECOND CHANCE. 


Good sense says make the most of the | first. 








A timely article by Mr. EpwArp ANTHONY BRADFORD, entitled America 
for the Americans, shows the attitude of the several States towards the prop- 


erty- rights of aliens. 


In Our Gray Squirrels Mr. Ernest INGERSOLL presents a careful study 
in natural history, the result of personal observation, beautifully illustrated by 


Mr. J. C. BEARD. 


The interesting Personal Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by 
his college classmate and life-long intimate friend, HorATIO Bripce, U.S.N., 


are concluded. 


Mr. JULIAN RALPH, in an article entitled Talking Musquash, concludes 
his picturesque review of the old Hudson’s Bay Fur-trading Company, superbly 


illustrated by Mr. FREpERIC 


REMINGTON, 


The Editorial Departments—the Easy Chair, by Mr. Georce WILLIAM 


Curtis; the Study, by Mr. W. D 


. HOWELLS; 


and the Drawer, conducted 


by Mr. CHARLES DupLEY WARNER — conclude an exceptionally entertaining 


Number. 


The Literary Notes by Laurence Hutton. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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Save Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
ee of the Stomach. Whitens 

Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 

Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 


THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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‘Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





FERRY'S 
J SEEDS 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business 


the largest in the world—Merit Tells. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 


tells the whole Seed story—Sent free for the 
| asking. Don’t sow Seeds till you get it. 


D.M.FERRY & CO.,Detroit, Mich 











A. Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock - pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Companv’s 
Extract of Beef.”’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in im- 
proved apd economic 
cookery. For Soups, 
Sauces, and’Made Dishes. 

Complexion Presery 


OR. HEBRA’'S 


VOL at 


Removes Preskics, me 
} Oe pene heads, 

anburn and at — restores 
be skin to its oviginal treshness, pro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per 
fectly harmless. t all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. Cc. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, Oo. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 














than an fifty years. Try it, 


Successfully used for more 





18th Edition, oustnene for 25e. (or stamps). 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lowa & Co., 1018 Arch St., 





** Every one should read this little book. — 
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A SALVATION ARMY WOMEN'S 
SHELTER. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement, 


‘iy ~ picture bearing the above title tells 

its own sad story without any help of 
words. 

Gazing down upon the row of sleeping 
faces, one is reminded of those Houses of the 
Dead seen in Munich and at some points in 
Switzerland, where they lie clasping in cold 
fingers the electric wire that will quiver and 
thrill at the first faint throb of life. These 
sleepers also seem to belong to the dead. 
They are dead to comfort and home and 
happiness. Between them and the happy 
living world there is only one little slender 
thread of human compassion and care. 

There is an old-fashioned book that says, 
** Blessed is he that considereth the poor,” 
not he that feeds or he that clothes the poor, 
but he that considereth the poor. And the 
one link between the heart of humanity and 
these who lie wailing for the breaking of 
another day of wretchedness and want is just 
the fact that some one has considered their 
need of shelter and of rest 

The latest statistics tell us that out of Lon- 
don’s four to five millions of people, more 
than three hundred thousand earn less than 
three shillings a day per family. Between 
forty and forty-five thousand children in the 
Board Schools alone go to school hungry 
every morning, and rarely know at any time 
what it is to have sufficient food. 

They tell us also that one week's income of 
the owners of London's ground, the value of 
which increases at the rate of over four mill- 
ions annually, would provide a dinner every 
day in the year for each one of the forty 
thousand ill-fed children, and that London’s 
million poor could be decently housed on the 
unearned increment of a year 

Facts like these, pictures like this one be- 
fore us, naturally make us question whether 
the time is not ripe for the favored and happy 
to stop and ‘‘consider” the problem of the 
poor 

The same pitiless statistician, who goes on 
building a pyramid of proof by piling con- 
vincing fact on fact, states that London has 
over thirty thousand people who have no 
home and no shelter but that afforded by the 
fourpenny Doss House and the Casual Ward. 

seaaee to the wise conduct of the Shelter 
Branclf of the*great scheme outlined by Gen- 
eral Booth in his book called Darkest Eng- 
land, at these shelters bath, supper, break- 
fast, and bed may be had for fourpence a 
night. And the fact that these rendezvous 
for the im poverished are constantly thronged, 
and that many more houses of the same 

rade would be filled if provided, prove how 
_— is the number of homeless men and 
women, and how pitiful their need. 

These shelters make no claim to anything 
beyond decent cleanliness and comfort. Out- 
side, the street lamps burn dimly through the 
fog; it is bright and light within. Outside, 
the wind cuts pitilessly through the thin gar- 
ments; the Shelter is always warm. Outside, 
the clothing bears too often the mark of the 
gutter mud; it is always possible to ‘*‘ wash 
and be clean” within, for hot water and soap 
and towels are for use of the inmates without 
extra charge 

The women desiring lodgings may come 
ip as early in the afternoon as they will. 
Many do come early, and sit about, and mend 
their tatters, and gossip a bit, taking théir 
bow! of soup or mug of cocoa with as much 
true neighborliness as enters in other hospit- 
able quarters into the esthetics of afternoon 
tea. 

Rare)y is there heard, either in the Women’s 
or Men's Shelter, the sound of quarrels or 
obscene or drunken talk. Those in charge 
report but little difficulty in governing an 
element that in the streets and alleys would 
be almost beyond control. 

The warm room, the comfortable meal, 
the sense of shelter and respite from wan- 
dering, all have their quieting infl 
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the London soil and stain; on the figures 
bent and bowed in every discouraged alti- 
tude—weary all, hopeless all. 

There seems a mockery in the question 
on the wall, ‘‘Are you prepared to die?” 
The marvel is that any one of them should 
be willing to live; willing to go forth on the 
morrow and face the thing life means to 
them; willing to do anything but lie still 
and die. 

It is asad picture. The reality only could 
be sadder. And those who in London have 
looked upon the reality, find springing to 
their lips, even while need quiver at the 
sight, a hearty ‘‘God-speed” to every work, 
by whatever name called, that strikes at the 
root of the great upas-tree of pauperism and 
shame aud sin. 

The old spirit that took for granted that 
things are ‘‘about as they must be”; that 
we cannot reach causes; that effects can 
only now and then be reached at the branch- 
es and the fruit, but never at the root; that 
there is absolutely no way of checking the 


great evils of our great cities — that old, 


spirit, we say, is yielding to the conviction 
that many things are as God meant they 
should not be, and as human beings have no 
right to let them remain as long as there is 
money in purses, thought in brains, pity in 
hearts, and muscle oa strength in othe 
hands. 

Simultaneously with the opening of Dark- 
est England comes a new revelation in Ameri- 
ca concerning this long-neglected problem of 
the poor. Darkest England opens no truer, 
and I might say, no uaddet picture of outcast 
London than How the Other Half Lives opens 
as to the conditions of outcast New York. 
These books cannot be read and forgotten. 
Their facts not only bring forth sermons from 
our pulpits, not only agitate the money-bags 
in the treasuries of the philanthropic rich, 
but they are bringing the students of social 
science down from the clouds of speculation, 
where many of them were dealing, too, with 
distant and nebulous questions, to the prac- 
tical consideration as to how, in these dark 
places of our cities, the kingdom of God shall 
come. Mary Lowe Dickinson. 
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Erne. :—“Agnes, you are a regular little laundress, this chiffon looks 
like new.” 

Acnes :—“ Of course it does, I wash it with Ivory Soap.” 

Erne. :—“ Ah, that’s the secret! How do you manage it?” 

Acnes :—‘ Oh, I make a nice lather of Ivory Soap, float the chiffon or 
embroidery about in it a bit until it is clear, squeeze it out, pat it 
softly in a damask towel until half dry, then arrange the edges, 
press it out and it looks like new. Ivory Soap, you know, does 
not injure the most delicate colors and is invaluable for art embroi- 
deries and all fine fabrics.” 


Corvricut 1891, sy THe Procter & Gamate Co. 
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Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘* this 


A Call for Pearline 


brings the best washing compound in 
the world, and the original one—all no. 


sides. An 
be washe 
rubbing and scrubbing, and with 
absolute safety. Make its acquaint- | 7"3- Mr. East's Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
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LATEST ISSUES: 


oe eee 717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By MINA 
others are imitations. Itcostsno more E. BURTON. 50 cents. 
thancommon soap. Itdoesmorethan | 76. Tie Bevesetes - £: evel, * By Paanete 
soap’s work, and half of your own be- dg ah teers 


715. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. By W. CLARK Russet. Il- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 

714. Cut with His'‘own Diamond. A Novel. 
By PAUL CUSHING. 50 cents. 


hing that needs zleaning can 
with it—without scouring, 


it ‘li f 1 lamy’s World. By Conrap WILBRAND?. 

ce; millions of women call it Translated by Mary J. SAFFeRD. 50 

their best friend. ‘ Foner © a Saieka 

712. Evelyn’s Career. Novel. y the 

Every grocer keeps it, because he has Author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 
constant calls for it. cents. 


711. Elsa. A Novel.. By E. McQueen Gray. 


af 50 cents. 

is as as” or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— , z 
Cc Wa Va Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 710, Dus s Daughter. A Novel. By 
in place Val othe honest thing—send it back. 1, JAMES PYLE, New York ee coe, 


709. Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. 








Chestnat Street, 


By RIcHARD PRYCcE. 50 cents 





708. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By 

Kart Emit Franzos. Translated by 
SSEEDS. (Mrs.) L. P.andC. T. Lewis. 4gocents. 

707. The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 


PLANTS, BULBS. and R equisites.” 
DREER’S GAR GARDEN rcaLeMDaninlbS) coset 


HENRY A DREER, 714 


Stories. By THomas A. Janvier. Il- 

lustrated. 50 cents. 

escalate 706. Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorce A. 
A. HIBBARD. 50 cents. 





And when we add that every evening the 
Shelters are made the centres of an active re- 
ligious meeting, we realize that the inmates 
are not left to the depression or the excite- 
ment of their own discouraged or polluted 
thoughts 

Every night bands of earnest workers sin 
and pray and exhort, give brief and poin 
testimony to the help they have received in 
time past, or declare their determination to 
live changed lives for the time to come. 
When the meeting is over, the participants 
creep away to their beds, either indifferent, 
aroused, remorseful, diverted, or entertained. 
Some among them were stirred, perhaps, by 
the memory of better things, while others 
may have regurded the meeting as a huge 
farce, in which, beyond the items of food 
and a place to sleep, they have no part or 
lot 

And so they slumber in their strange coffin- 
like beds. The box has a mattress at the 
bottom covered with American oil-cloth, and 
the bedcover is, in the men’s lodgings—pos- 
sibly in the women'’s—simply a leather sheet. 
These can be kept perfectly clean, and, com- 
fortiess as it sounds, such beds are far bet- 
ter than the hiding-places under the arches 
of the bridges or in the shadows of the close- 
street doors; better even than the fourpenny 
Doss House or the Casual Ward. 

It is a sad picture when one looks on the 
grim, hard faces; on the sad faces, deep lined 
with years and trouble; on haggard faces, 
with a pathetic patience shining even through 








705. Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By Hector 
MaLor. Translated by Mary J. SEr- 
RANO. 50 cents. 

704. A Group of Noble Dames. By THomAs 
Harpy. With Illustrations. 75 cents. 

703. Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM BLACK. 50 cents. 

702. St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A Novel. 
By WALTER Besant. Illustrated. 60 cts. 

; ~ Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By 

V. CLARK RUSSELL. Illustrated, 60 cts. 
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700. An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told 
in English, By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
45 cents. 
April Hopes. A Novel. By W. D. How- 
ELLS. 75 cents. 
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